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In quoting from Aristides the edition of Dindorf, Leipzig, 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the Sophistry of the fifth century we may discern two 
distinct lines of activity.'. On the one hand was the study of 
rhetoric, the most important contribution of the sophists to 
education. This was undoubtedly the cause of the popularity 
which was so quickly won by the sophists. At the time when 
the energy of Athens was being expended in perfecting artistic 
forms in sculpture and architecture, in drama and history, 
- the sophists in accord with the spirit of the age applied artistic 
principles to the production of speeches. But rhetoric had 
its useful as well as its artistic side. Success in litigation came 
more surely to one who could enhance the value of his argu- 
ments by presenting them in a pleasing form, or conceal the 
weakness of his case by cleverly turned phrases or subtleties 
which perverted the truth. In the larger relations of public 
- life political power was the reward of the orator who could 
guide and control the deliberations of the public assembly. 

As a second distinguishing characteristic of a sophist we 
find the ideal of an encyclopaedic education as a preparation 
for all forms of human activity. This was the sophists’ 
answer to the demand for a broader education to meet the 
requirements of the growing complexity of life. In presenting 
themselves as teachers of universal knowledge the sophists 
attempted to avoid the narrowness of specialization. The 
sophistical school at its best was not a professional school, 
although the emphasis laid on forensic rhetoric by some of 
the sophists tended to narrow their sphere. But the ideal was 


1 For the topics discussed in this introduction cf. H. von Arnim, Leben 
und Werke des Dio von Prusa, chap. I; H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhe- 
torik; P. Wendland, in Gott. gelehr. Anz., 1913, pp. 53-59; H. Gomperz, 
in Wiener Studien, 27 (1905), pp. 163-207, 28 (1906), pp. 1-42; Nestle, in 
Philologus, 70 (1911), pp. I-51; Brandstaetter, De notionibus gogiorss et 
sogiorexés, Leipziger Studien, 15 (1894), p. 204. 
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PREFACE 


In quoting from Aristides the edition of Dindorf, Leipzig, 
1829, has been used; in quoting from other authors, the latest 
edition of the text in the Teubner series. 

The author is deeply grateful to Professor Hendrickson for 
suggesting the investigation of which this thesis is the result, 
and for constant care and criticism at different stages of the 
work. Thanks are also due to Professor Tukey, of William 
Jewell College, who read the thesis in manuscript, and offered 
many helpful suggestions. 

H. M. H. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
November, 1913. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the Sophistry of the fifth century we may discern two 
distinct lines of activity.!_ On the one hand was the study of 
rhetoric, the most important contribution of the sophists to 
education. This was undoubtedly the cause of the popularity 
which was so quickly won by the sophists. At the time when 
the energy of Athens was being expended in perfecting artistic 
forms in sculpture and architecture, in drama and history, 


- the sophists in accord with the spirit of the age applied artistic 


principles to the production of speeches. But rhetoric had 
its useful as well as its artistic side. Success in litigation came 
more surely to one who could enhance the value of his argu- 
ments by presenting them in a pleasing form, or conceal the 
weakness of his case by cleverly turned phrases or subtleties 
which perverted the truth. In the larger relations of public 


- life political power was the reward of the orator who could 


guide and control the deliberations of the public assembly. 
As a second distinguishing characteristic of a sophist we 
find the ideal of an encyclopaedic education as a preparation 
for all forms of human activity. This was the sophists’ 
answer to the demand for a broader education to meet the 
requirements of the growing complexity of life. In presenting 
themselves as teachers of universal knowledge the sophists 
attempted to avoid the narrowness of specialization. The 
sophistical school at its best was not a professional school, 
although the emphasis laid on forensic rhetoric by some of 
the sophists tended to narrow their sphere. But the ideal was 


1 For the topics discussed in this introduction cf. H. von Arnim, Leben 
und Werke des Dio von Prusa, chap. I; H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhe- 
torik; P. Wendland, in Gétt. gelehr. Anz., 1913, pp. 53-59; H. Gomperz, 
in Wiener Studien, 27 (1905), pp. 163-207, 28 (1906), pp. 1-42; Nestle, in 
Philologus, 70 (1911), pp. 1-51; Brandstaetter, De notionibus cogicr}s et 
copiorixés, Leipziger Studien, 15 (1894), p. 204. 
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preparation for the wodcrexds Bios, or the life of a citizen in all 
its phases. 

The combination of instruction in rhetoric with the ideal 
of encyclopaedic education is characteristic of all the sophists, 
but the emphasis was differently placed by different men. - 
Protagoras appears as a teacher of practical business and 
politics. ‘‘A pupil of mine,’”’ he says in the Protagoras 
(318 E), “‘ learns prudence in affairs both private and public. 
He learns to order his own house, and is best able to act and 
speak in affairs of state.’ With this broad general training 
he combined a certain amount of instruction in rhetoric, just 
how much it is impossible for us to determine,! but it probably 
did not assume an important part in his system of instruction. 

Gorgias on the other hand was first of all a rhetorician. 
Such philosophical principles as he possessed were of a negative 
rather than a positive character. His study of eristic was 
hardly a serious pursuit; rather a means for maintaining 
paradoxes to amuse his audience. He ridiculed the sophists 
who claimed to teach virtue. To him Persuasion was the end 
of all education, the source of all power. Persuasion enables 
its possessor to control all men, and therefore is the best 
preparation for the zod:rixés Blos. With this as his theory 
he concentrated all his energy on the technique of rhetoric 
as the instrument of. Persuasion, and particularly on the 
development of the graces of style. By including epideictic 
with forensic oratory as the object of his teaching, and by 
introducing the devices of poetry into prose he prepared the 
way for large changes in the field of rhetoric. But in every- 
thing except form Gorgias was weak. It was the brilliancy 
of his style rather then the content of his speeches which won 
for him the immediate applause of Athens. 

The union of the two forms of education, rhetorical and 

1 Plat. Phaedrus, 267C: AI. OUpwraydspaa 8, & Ldxpares, od fy peyror 
roatr’ &rra; £0. ‘*Opboiwad yé Tis, & wat, Kal &\XNa woAAG kal xadd. Quin- 


tilian (iii, 1, 12) mentions communes loci as part of the rhetorical work of 
Protagoras. 
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encyclopaedic, was continued in the fourth century by Isoc- 
rates. Asa stylist he was the natural successor of Gorgias. 
So striking were the contributions of Isocrates to the purely 
formal side of writing that criticism has busied itself with 
this, and his success as a perfecter of style has obscured the 
fact that he continued the encyclopaedic education of the 
sophists of the fifth century. For Isocrates considered himself 
more than a common orator or teacher of oratory. He 
regarded himself as a great authority on political questions, 
made so by his possession of the power of rhetoric, the one 
means for the acquisition of political insight and political 
power. The training in rhetoric produces the power to 
deliberate and the ability both to act and to speak (mpdrrev 
kai Néyew). Rhetoric becomes with him as with Gorgias the 
perfect education; but Isocrates differs from Gorgias in 
rejecting the hair-splitting eristic and fruitless displays of 
ingenuity in which Gorgias delighted, and substituting for 
them discussion of political questions. In so doing he more 
nearly fulfilled the ideal of teaching wodcrix) dpery, and the 
content of his teaching was similar to that of Protagoras, 
while at the same time he maintained the emphasis on rhetoric 
as a form of education. It is this insistence on the value of 
general education secured through rhetoric which makes 
Isocrates the successor of the sophists of the fifth century. 

As the opponent of the sophistical ideal we find Socrates. 
as presented in Plato, who rejects the sophistical rhetoric and 
makes knowledge (éxtorjun) the end of education,—a knowl- 
edge which must be the foundation of any true rhetoric. 
Isocrates and Plato are in this exact opposites. To Plato a 
political science is possible, and is the necessary antecedent of 
rhetoric; to Isocrates éx:orjqyun is impossible; rhetoric is both 
an end in itself and a means to the acquisition of an accuracy 
of judgment (éé£a) which is the best guide to all action. The 
two ideals were diametrically opposite, and anything like a 
compromise between them was impossible. There sprang up 
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between philosopher and rhetorician the most intense rivalry 
for the privilege of training the young men. The details of 
the conflict after the time of Isocrates are difficult to follow; 
this much is certain, that the conflict was ended for a time 
by the complete triumph of philosophy. Rhetoric was 
reduced to a study of style and the technique of argumentation. 

But in the first century before our era there was a revolt 
against the narrowing of the province of rhetoric. To the 
reformers rhetoric seemed to have suffered from being deprived 
of the richness of content which it had possessed before the 
rise of the philosophical schools,—on the other hand _ phi- 
losophy, while absorbing the content of political rhetoric had 
weakened itself by becoming entirely theoretical, and with- 
drawing from active participation in political life. The at- 
tempt was made to restore the vitality of the old sophistical 
ideal and to combine philosophy and rhetoric in such a way 
that philosophy would be the servant of rhetoric. In this 
revival the influence of Isocrates, the most skillful exponent of 
this ideal, naturally played a large part. It is the purpose of 
this dissertation to trace this influence on some representatives 
of the revival of the early conception of rhetorical education. 
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ISOCRATES 


THis chapter aims to present Isocrates’ views of the purpose 
of oratory, and the powers of the orator. It will contain 
little that has not already been made part of the common 
store of knowledge in the pages of Blass and Jebb, and in 
several minor treatises.1 My excuse for presenting the facts 
anew is twofold: first, my conclusions are based on an inde- 
pendent study of the material, and will, I hope, add some new 
points; secondly, it has seemed necessary in tracing the 
influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and others, to 
begin with a statement of the principles of Isocrates which 
were followed by these writers. My account of Isocrates’ 
theories will be somewhat one-sided, inasmuch as I shall not 
attempt to trace the influence exerted by his theories of 
rhythm, or by his style, but shall deal only with the larger 
aspect of his pedagogical purpose. 

In Ant., 180 ff., Isocrates describes what he calls getdocogia.? 
‘““We have a dual nature, body and mind. The function of 
the mind is to deliberate, both about one’s own affairs and 

1. g., Ad. Biichle, Die Padagogik des Isocrates, Prog. Baden, 1873; 
Matthiessen, Einige Andeutungen fiber die Richtung und den Einfluss der 


Isokrateischen Schule, Prog. Plin, 1865; R. Rauchenstein, Ausgewdhlte 
Reden des Isokrates, Panegyricus und Areopagiticus, Dritte Auflage, 1864, 
pp. 5 ff. 

I regret that I have been unable to obtain several dissertations which 
apparently bear on this subject. © 

2On the meaning of gtAogogla and related words see von Arnim, Leben 
und Werke des Dio von Prusa, pp. 62 ff.; Jebb, Attic Orators, II, 34 ff.; 
Thompson on Plato, Phaedrus, 278p; Wilamowitz, Aus Kydathen, p. 215; 
Radermacher in Rh. Mus., LII (1897), pp. 17 ff. For other names for 
his gtAovogla: cf. Ant., 50: divas, dtarp.Bh, Ant., 177: 4 rap ee pedérn, 
Ep., V, 4: wasdela % wept rods Aéyous. 
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affairs of state; that of the body is to obey the directions of 
the mind. For the development of these two parts of our 
nature our ancestors devised two courses of training,— 
athletics for the body, and ‘philosophy’ for the mind. The 
teachers of ‘philosophy’ proceed as follows: first they 
teach the ‘ideas,’! which are used in a speech, then they 
drill their pupils in fitting these ‘ideas’ together in a speech. 
This fixes the ‘ideas’ in the mind and enables the student 
to make better estimates of the proper course of action 
(xatpés), under any circumstances.’? The word 56éa he uses 
here because there is no such thing as knowledge (ércarnun) of 
the future; the best one can do is to study and infer what is 
going to happen (@ewpety 7d cupBatvov). It is interesting to 
notice how quickly Isocrates shifts from the purely rhetorical 
side of his instruction to the preparation which it gives for 
practical life. In another passage of the Antidosis we have 
the same thought with a slightly different wording: ‘Since 
it is not in the power of man to acquire knowledge (émorjyun) 
which will enable one to know what one should do or say 
(cf. xatpQv éyyurépw . . . yévwvrat, Ant., 184, quoted above) 
I consider those wise who are able to get the best results by 
use of opinion (66a), and by ‘philosophers’ I mean those 
who devote themselves to acquiring this practical insight 
(ypévnots) in the shortest time.’ 

This practical aim of all his teaching is shown indirectly 

1 Ant., 183. 

2Ant., 184: twa ratra BeBarérepov xardcxwot xal ry xaipov byyvripw rats 
ddtats yevwwrar. Cf. Ant., 271: cogods pey voulfw rods rats ddfas exirvyxavey 
ws éxi 7d woNd Tov BerAtlorou duvapévous, pidoadgous bt rods &y robras dtarplBorras, 
& dv raxuera yhyovra thy roabrny gpbynow. Cf. also Ep., V, 4; Helen, 5. 

8 Ant., 271: éwed) yap otk Weorw by rz gloa Ty Tay dP90brwY éexiorhunv 
AaBety, Av Exovres dv eldciey 5 +t wpaxréov f ANexréoy torly, x Tay AoLTaY coygods 
pey voultw rods rats ddfas éxmiruvyxdavew ws bal 7d word Tov Berrlcrou Suvapévous, 
gtroadgous St rods é»y robros dtarplBovras, t§ Gv raxioTa Af~orrat riy Toablrny 
gpéyrnow. Cf. Adv. Soph., 2-8. 

This idea of meeting the xa:pés comes out again in the treatise Adv. 


Soph., 16: Ere 8& rap xasp&v ur) Stapaprety. . . . (17) radra bt xodAfs éxtuedclas 
SetoGac xal Wuxijs dvipexijs xal Sotacrixijs Epyov elvac. 


- 
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in the passages in which he condemns other studies. Eristic, 
astronomy and geometry are useful studies, particularly as a 
preparation for ‘ philosophy’ but they are despised by 
the average man, because they have no practical value,— 
they have no connection with life... But Isocrates’ school 
provided the best training for life in all its forms, so that his 
students became orators, generals, kings and tyrants,? and 
those who did not enter public service showed their training 
by the virtue and refinement of their private lives.2 To sum 
up his theory in modern terms, he provided training in oratory, 
statesmanship (including generalship) and ethics, or, stated 
from a different viewpoint, Isocrates unites in himself the three 
persons of orator,‘ statesman and philosopher. 

In discussing the different phases of Isocrates’ instruction, 
it is necessary to begin with his teaching of rhetoric. This 
is the one essential subject, and from this all the other results 


1 Ant., 262: ob” ydp atrav ott’ éxl trav luv obr’ bri rdv xowdy elvat 
xphotpov, &AX’ old’ & rats pvelas obdiva xpdvoy tupivey rats TGy pabbvruv bd 
7d phre 7@ Bley wapaxodovdety phre rais rpdtecw traytvev ddd’ &w wart axracw 
elvat t&v dvayxalwy. Cf. Panath., 26 ff.; Helen, 4, 5. 

We may compare other passages in which déyeyr is coupled with gpovety 
and related words which express the phase of Isocrates’ teaching which I 
have just mentioned. 

Ant., 308: tols Scagépovras kal rpoéxovras ... THE Ppovetvnal rAéEvecs. 
Paneg., 50: rocodrov.5’ &xodtdorwev wos Huay repl rd Ppovetv Kal rAéEyecp 
rods &\Xovs. Ant., 293: wpoéxere kal dtagépere trav Eww . . . (294) 7H kal 
xpos THY Ppdynaty cal xpds Tods Adyous Eyavow wenaweicIar Trav &dAwy. 
Ant., 266: gtAogoglay pév obv obk oluas dety xpoo ayopebew Thy pndey & Te rapéyTe 
unre wpds TO NEY ecw unre xpos TO Wp aTrecy weerovoay. Ant., 277: &ua ra 
Aévyecrvetdxaird PGpovety rapayenoera rors ptrogdgus kal yrrorluws rpds 
Tous \éyous dsaxepévors. Ant., 226: &d\Ad SfrXov Sre xal wréovor xal xpfuara 
&ddace kal wavra wovoder voulfovres abrol re BeAtlous yerqoeoOas xai rods &O45e 
wauebovras TONY Gpovpepwrépous elvar ray rapa cylow abrois. 

2 Ant., 30; Ep., IV, 2; Ant., 40. 

3 Ep., IV, 2: of & ext pév rod Blov cdypoves xal xaplevres. 

4I use the term ‘‘ orator”’ in spite of the fact that Isocrates did not 
deliver any of his works in-public. He was deterred by his lack of a good 
voice and self assurance (gwv) kay} xal ré\ua, Panath., 10; Phil., 81; 
Ep., VIII, 7), and devoted his talents to writing. However from Isocrates’ 
point of view wrtting has the same effect on the author as speaking. 
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of Isocratean teaching come automatically. After stating! 
that the wise (cogol) are those whose ‘‘ opinion ’’ (dé£a) is a 
safe guide in directing word and action, he proceeds with a 
feigned diffidence to explain how one may obtain this power.* 
“There is no art that can implant temperance and justice 
(cwypocbyn xal Stxavocbyn) in those whose natural endowment 
is defective; but some improvement is possible for every one.”’ 
Ant., 275: tyodua . . . abrots y’ atra&y Berrlous av yiyvecbat 
kal wrelovos dtlous el xpds re rd Névyery ED —idroriuws dtareetey Kal 
tov relay Sbvacba rovs dxotovras épacbetey kal rpds robros ris 
wreoveglas érvluphoaer, pi) THs brd Trav dvohrwv vourfopéevns aGd\Ad 
Tis ws GdnPds rhv Sbvapev rabrny éxobons. Kal rad’ ws odrw ré—guKeE 
raxéws ofuar Sndooev. mwp&rov pey yap 6 Neyew f ypdyvev rpoa- 
pobyevos Ndyous dklous éxaivov xal tipiis ox eoriy Srws rorhoerat 
ras trobéces délxous # puxpds f wepl r&dv ldlwy cupBoralwy, &d\dAd 
peyadas kal xadas kal grravOpwrous Kal repl ry Kowv rpaypatuv: 
by yap roabras edploxwy obdey diarpdterar rév Sebvrwv. exerra 
tay xpatewy Trav cuvrevovo@y mpds tiv bwdeow éexré~erar ras 
wpexrwoeoraras Kkal pardrora ovupdepotcas: 6 5é€ rds rovatras 
ouved Cduevos Oewpety kal Soxtpafery ob pdvov repli Tov everr@ra Abyov 
GAG kal wepl ras &dXas wxpdktes rhy abriy eer rabrnyv Siva, 
Hof" &pa rd Neyer eb xal rd ypovely rapayerfoerat Tots yiiocd gus 
kal gidroriuws mpds Tovs Adyous Staxerpévors. That is, the course 
in rhetoric is the foundation, and one who has taken it will 
acquire the virtues needed in public and private life. Let us 
therefore consider first the nature of his rhetorical instruction. 

Three things contribute to make a successful orator,—natural 
ability, practice and education. Of these three, natural 
ability is essential, and experience is next in importance; 
education contributes to make the perfect orator, but is not 
absolutely necessary, and is useless without the two others. 
This is set forth in Antidosis, 186-192, particularly in the 
following passages: 


1 Ant., 271. 

3 Ant., 272: a8 éorl rap éxcryndeupdruv rabrny txovra riv Sbvapw Exw piv 
elxety, duvd bt Néyeuv. 

3 Cf. Shorey in T. A. P. A., 1909, pp. 185 ff. 
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(189) ef d5¢ 54 res... Epotrd pe, rh robrwy peylorny exe 
divauy wxpds THY Tv AOyww wadelay, Groxpwaluny dv, drt 76 7 Hs 
—6bbaoews dvurép BAT Sp éore Kal Tord Tay Sragéper. 

(191) xal pev 52) xdxelvous topev tods karadeecrépay pev robrwv rip 
gtow éxovras, ratsd éurecplacs cal rats ércperelacs 
x poéxovras, dre yiyvovra xpelrrovs ob pévoy abray &\da kal 
trav ed pev reguxdrwv, Alay 5’ adr&v xarnueAnkorwv.! 

(192) wept 5¢ ris watdelas ox éxw rovodrov déoyov elxety: obre 
yap dpolay obre raparAnclay éxee rovrots tiv Sbvamy. el yap res 
dcaxolbcaey &xavra ra xepl rods Ndyous Kal draxpiBwheln pGrrov Trav 
&dA\Awy, AOywr pev wownrhs tuxdv Gv xaptéorepos yévarro r&y roNdGr, 
els 3xXov 6¢ xaracrds, robrov povov dxocrepnbels To ToApay, obd’ 
dy pbéivyéac8ae Suvnbely.? 

But, though education alone is not as valuable as natural 
ability or experience, the combination of natural ability and 
education produces a wonderful result. 

(190) ris otx oldey dre ruxedv 6 rowodros (4. €., well endowed 
by nature) wacdelas, py) ris danxprBwuerns GANG Tis Excrodalov 
' wal eGo kos, rovovros dy eln Anrwp, olos otk of5’ ef ris rav ‘EAA Hvev 
vyeyover; 

The task of reconstructing the réxvy of Isocrates has been 
performed by Sheehan in his dissertation De Fide Artis 
Rhetoricae Isocrati Tributae. It is therefore necessary for 
me merely to emphasize some phases of this subject which 
are needed to explain the broader aspects of Isocrates’ teaching. 
We have seen from the passage quoted above (Ant., 183 f.) 
that he divided his course into two parts: of 5é wept r}v ytdo- 
goglay dvres ras Liéas amwdoas, als 6 NOyos TUyXdvEL Xpwpmevos 
dteEEpxovrat rots pabyrats. This is the first step. The second 
consists in repeated practice in weaving these together to 
form a speech. The second part need not detain us, but 
the iééa need further elucidation. 

1Cf. Ant., 185. 

2 Cf. Adv. Soph., 15. 


* The same division in Adv. Soph., 16-18. 
2 
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The meanings of lééa and its equivalent «fos in Isocrates 
have been fully discussed by A. E. Taylor in his article, 
“The Words eléos, tsa in Pre-Platonic Literature ’’ (Varia 
Socratica, pp. 178-267).!_ He finds the following meanings. 

_ 1. The way in which a man “ carries himself,” Ad Nic., 34. 

2. ‘ Class,’’ Ant., 280. 

3. “Situation,” “‘ state of affairs,’’ Nic., 44. 

4. An atrd xa’ ard -eléos, a determinate gtos or “ real 
essence,” Nic., 30; Hel., 54, 58. 

5. oxfpa Adyou, t. e., (a) an artificial construction of words 
(oxfjpa AéEews), Evag., 9; Hel., 11; Panath., 2; Soph., 16; Ant., 
46, 47; or (b) a rhetorically effective turn given to the thought 
expressed (oxfpua dtavolas), Ep., VI, 8, or (c) the “style or 
manner ”’ appropriate to a literary genre as a whole, Ad 


Nic., 48; Paneg., 7; Phil., 143; Hel., 15; Bus., 33; Soph., 17; | 


Ant., II, 74, 183. 
The only points at which I would dissent from his inter- 
pretation are Adv. Soph., 16, and Ep., VI, 8. I quote the 


passages in full: 
Adv. Soph., 16: gnpl yap éyd r Ov pev Lie dv, &€ dv rods NOyous 


&ravras xal ANéyouev xal ovvribeyev, NaBety rhv éercorhuny ox evar 


TQV ravu xXarerGy, hv Tes adrdov rapadg@ yp Tots padlws baroxvoupevors 
GAAG Tots elddoe re wepl abrady: rd 5é robTwy éy’ éxdorw Td rpay- 
parwv ds det rpoedéobar xal pitac wpds GAAAas Kal rakéat xara 
tpomov, Ere 5 r&v Katpv ph dtapaprety &dAAa Kal rots évOuphpace 
mperdvTws dSdov rdov Oyor Kararouxidat Kal Tots dvdpaci edplOpws 
cal povouxds elweiy, (17) radra 5é woddfs éxipedelas Seto9a xal 
yuxis avdpucfs xal dokaorixfs Epyov evar, kal dety rdov pev pabyrihy 
xpos TQ Thy plow Exe olay xpn, Ta wey eldn Ta TOV Adywr pabety, 
wept O€ ras xphoas abr&v yuuvacOjvat xr. . 

Taylor considers that Isocrates here refers to the oxjpara 

1Cf. also Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique Grecque avant Aristote, 
pp. 189 ff.; Jebb, Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, II, p. 37, n. 4; 
Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, II*, p. 32, ff., 108 ff., p. 119 and notes; Volk- 


mann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer, p. 533, n. 2; M. Sheehan, 
De Fide Artis Rhetoricae Isocrati Tributae, p. 20. 
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of Gorgias, and more generally, to the variety of ‘ styles,” 
“manners ”’ taught by the rhetoricians. He identifies the 
lééac with clin rd rSv A6ywv in 17. Here I am forced to believe 
that he is mistaken. Isocrates is making two distinct divisions 
of his course of study;.first the ldéac, easy to acquire; second 
(beginning with the words 7d 5é robrwy éy’ éxdory) the use of 
these in preparing a speech—a matter requiring much study. 
It is with reference to this end, namely the adaptation of the 
ldéac to the different kinds of speeches, that the words xal 
bcty roy pev pabyriy xrd. (17) apply. 

The idéa I take to be not only the cxf#yara of Gorgias, but 
the thought elements or ideas, as we should call them, which 
the orator has ready as a part of his stock in trade. This 
will appear more fully from the following passage. 

Ep., VI, 8: el@couar yap Aéyerv xpds rods wept riv girdocoglay 
Thy hperépay dtarplBovras, drt tovro xp&rov bet oxelacba, tl ro 
Ady Kal rots rod Adyou pépect Starpaxréoy éoriv: éweddy 5é 1008 
eVpwpev kai StaxpiBwowpeda, fnrnréov elval ynu ras Ldéas, be’ Oy 
ratr’ éepyacOnoerat Kal Apperat Tédos, Sweep breHeucHa. 

Here ldéac does not mean the etén Aéywr nor even the divisions 
of a speech. It can only mean the oxfuara dAétews and the 
thought elements or ideas. It is impossible to suppose that 
Isocrates meant to attain the end which the speech was 
designed to reach, simply by a choice of rhetorical figures. 
These may be included under iéSéa, but the term also includes 
the stock of commonplace arguments with which the student 
of a rhetorical school was supplied. 

Thus the word lééa has in both passages the meaning of 
elements, whether of thought or rhetorical form, out of which 
a speech is composed... This is only a broadening of Taylor’s 
view, and is in harmony with his conclusions as to the meaning 
of idéa: in science. 

Blass also (Att. Bered., II?, 108 f.) seems to incline to this 
view. ‘‘ Was dieser elin oder iééa: seiner Reden nennt, sind 
die Elemente, aus deren Mischung jede Rede sich bildet, 
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éntsprechend den oxfyara in der Gymnastik und von be- 
grenzter wenn auch nicht kleiner Zahl, so dass ein Wissen 
und ein Lehren derselben méglich ist. Man wird dabei bald 
an die 7 elén des Anaximenes erinnert: Lob, Tadel, Anklage, 
Verteidigung u.s.f., bald an die eéy und réroe (oder orotxeta) 
des Aristoteles; denn der Ausdruck efdos besagt dem Isokrates 
alles und nichts, und es heisst so die ganze Gattung von 
Reden wie die Species und ferner das Enthymem und die 
Figur, je nach Umstanden.””! 

The comparison to the use of orotxefoy in Aristotle is inter- 
esting because crotxeiov is there used with the same double 
meaning which idéa and eléos carry in Isocrates. In Rhet., II, 
22, 13 = 1396 Db, 21 and 26, I = 14034, 17, it is equivalent 
to réxros tvOupnudrwv. In Rhet., I, 2, 22 = 1358¢a, 35, and 
Rhet., I, 6, 1 = 1362, 20, it means the ideas. The last 
passage I quote in full: éwel 5¢ xpdxerrat 7G ouvpBouvdeborrs 
oxéros TO cupyépov, Bovrebovrar yap ob xepl rot rédNovs GAA wept 
t&v xpds rd rédos, Tadra 6 éorl rd cupyepovra kara rds xpdtes, 
TO 56 cupgépoy ayabdy, Anxréov ay ely ra orotxeta wepl dyabob Kai 
oupgépovros adxdGs. Then follows an analysis of ‘ good.” 
Some such material, though in a vastly more elementary form 
I conceive to have been what Isocrates meant by (Séa in the 
two passages quoted above. It would also include such a 
treatment of government as is given by Aristotle in chapters 
4 and 8 of Book I.? 

How Isocrates presented this part of his teaching we may 
fairly estimate from certain passages. The peculiar character 
of the speech entitled rpdés Nixox\éa has been noted by Blass 
(Att. Bered., II?, 274 f.). It is composed of short, discon- 
nected passages, almost in the style of proverbs, quite differ- 

1Cf. Sheehan, o. c., p. 20: ea didicisse, e quibus orationes conflarentur 
atque in his usurpandis sese exercuisse. 

Also Blass, p. 32, n. 2: (also die iséac als Elemente der Reden, nicht als 
5 : a similar interpretation cf. Navarre, p. 190: Autre part le mot ne 


peut guére se traduire que par idées, dans le sens que ce mot a pris en 
francais. (Lettre aux fils de Jason (VI), 8.) 


. 
8 
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ent from the smooth and verbose style in which Isocrates 
ordinarily writes. The reason for this is, I think, not far to 
seek. Isocrates has here put together without the usual 
rhetorical embellishment a collection of ldéa: on government 
and private morality such as he put before his students. It 
is in fact an outline of some of his lectures on government. 
Similarly in Ant., 117 ff., and Panath., 82 ff., we have the 
léac on the qualifications and duties of a general. In Ant., 
217 ff., we have an analysis of the motives for wrong-doing 
which smacks of the lecture room rather than the court room 
(v. Appendix). 


It is noticeable that while Isocrates is continually talking 
about himself and his profession, he says very little that is 
of aid to us in reconstructing his educational system in detail. 
One point he does make plain—that he is unique among 
educators.! This is partly due to the fact that like all rhe- 
toricians he is superior to the teachers of eristic, astronomy 
and geometry because he is more practical, partly to the fact 
that he is superior to other rhetoricians in his choice of sub- 
jects. He does not waste his time on petty subjects or cases 
in the courts of law, but writes about great national issues 
and topics of large human interest.2, His own speeches 


1 Ant., 148: o& . . . dvopolws Sdvra nal rots sogusrats xal rots Wwrats 
wal rots ToNAd Kexrnpévots Kal rots drdpws Sraxepévors. 

2 His attempt to obscure the fact that he had been a doyoypagos leads 
him to a violent attack on the Noyoypdyo: and the rhetoricians who teach 
simply the art of pleading before a jury. 

Panath., 11: éal rd gidocogely xal xovety kal ypdgeay, 4 dcavonOelny, xaré 
guyor, ob wept puxpSy rip xpoalpecw rxowwtpyevos ob5t repl rey Llwy cupBoraluy 
ob32 wept dp Gdroe reves Anpodow, 4\Ad wept ry ‘EAAnviKSy cal Bacrthxdy xal 
wouTudy wpayparur. 

Ant., 227: a&\\d yap obrw rivés dyvwpdvus Exovew Gor’ elddres xal rods 
vous rods dyixvoupivous cal trols xpoeor&ras ris waiselas . .. rv Adywr 
éxiOupotvras, ob trév éxt rots Blois cupBoralos Aeyopivwv obd¢ ray Avrotbrrupy 
twas &\Ad ry rapa zaow GrO@pm@ros ebdoxipobvrwry, Suws TohuGor Brac onpety 
wept atr&v xal Neyew, ds rabrnv wowivras rip pedérny, ty’ & rots ayo rapa 
70 Slxatoy xrcovextdcu. 


Cf. also Ant., 2, 38, 40, 42, 260, 276; Panath., 1, 2; Nic., 7. 
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illustrate his theory, treating the relations between Greece 
and Persia (Panegyricus, Philippus), the relations between 
Greek states (Plataicus, On the Peace, Archidamus), and the 
constitution of Athens (Areopagiticus).! It is this breadth of 
subject matter, this exaltation of the orator above the mere 
pleader in the law court which enables Isocrates to claim for 
the orator the right to speak on all subjects, and to make the 
study of oratory the basis.of his course of universal culture. 
With this treatment of the orator’s training, let us turn to 
its effects in practice. 


THE ORATOR AS A STATESMAN AND GENERAL 


“* All the blessings of human society proceed from Persua- 
sion. In other qualities man is inferior to many animals. 
But once the power of persuasion was given to us we ceased 
to live like brutes, and formed a society, founded cities, 
established laws, invented arts—speech has aided man in 
nearly everything that he has devised. It is this which has 
established our laws defining what is just and unjust, honor- 
able and base, without which society would be impossible. 
It is by this that we convict the guilty and praise the good. © 
With this we educate the ignorant and test the wise. For 
proper speech is the best evidence of sound practical wisdom. 
With this we debate about doubtful subjects, and investi- © 
gate the unknown. For in taking counsel we use the same 
arguments that we use in persuading an audience, and we 
apply the name fnropixol to those able to make a public 
address, e§Bov\o: to those able to debate with themselves 

1In addition his didactic speeches deal with political questions, Ad 
Nic., 2: }ynoduny 8 ay yertcOas: rabrny xadNorny dwpedy xal xpnowuwrarnry 
xal padora rptrovoay éuol re Sotva: xai col AaBety, el SuynPelny dploa, roluv 
éxirndeuxpdray dpeyoueros xal rlywy [Epywr] dxexduevos Epicor’ ay xal riv wide 
xal rhpy Baccdelay drocxolns. 

Ibid., 6: xad’ Sdwy bt rar Excrndeupdrwr, Sv xph oroxatecOar xal wept & 
bef ScarplBa»y, e&yd wepdoopac beeNGeir. 


Ibid., 9: xp&rov pey oby oxerrtoy, rl rdv Bacthevévrwwr Epyoy torly. 
Ibid., 16: rabra yap crocxeta xpGra cal peyrora xpnoris roturelas toriv. 
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about what is expedient. In short, all men of great executive 
ability have had oratorical ability as part of their equipment, 
Aéyos has been their guide in thought and action, and the men 
of the highest intelligence have made the greatest use of it.’”! 

In this way Isocrates connects oratorical ability with 
statesmanship. His theory he supports by examples from 
Athenian history. Clisthenes, Miltiades, Themistocles and 
Pericles are cited with the words: edpicere yap, fw tkeratnre 
roltwy éacrov, ob rods cuxogavrixas BeBuoxdras olde rods d&uedds 
ob5é rods rots moAXots duolous bvras radra Suawerpaypévous, &\Xd 
Tovs dtagépovras Kal wpoéxovras pr) pdvoy rats ebyevelats kal rats 
ddfars GANA Kal TS Ppovety cal ANEYVELY TovTOUS drdvTwY TOY 
ayabav alrlous yeyernuévous.” 

In another portion of the Antidosis he enumerates Solon, 
Clisthenes, Themistocles and Pericles, and dwells at greater 
length on their oratory: 

eVpnoere kal trav &y tr wapdvrt woXtTevopévwy Kai TrOv veworl 
rereXeuTnKdrwv roils wrelornv éEwmtméedXerav Trav rAdyuwr 
wovoupévous Bedricrous dSvras trav éxi 7rd Bua raptdvtrwyr, ere 
68 rv radadv rors dplorous phropas kal peylorny ddtay 
AaBdvras rrelorwy d&yabdv alrlous ry wbder yeyernuévous.® 

rolTwy Trav avip@y trav rndtxatra dtarpaktapéevwy obdels Adyuwr 
NHEXAN GEV, GAG TOCOLTD padAOV TV &dAX\wv rpocécxov abrots Tov 
vovy, @ore DodAwy pev trav éerra cogurrav &rAHOyn xal rabrny eoxe 
Tiy éxwvuplav riv viv driypafoperny.* | 

So far we have considered the fitness of the orator for 
leadership in civil life. But Isocrates claims also that the 
best generals are orators. This, too, is illustrated by the 
practice of the Athenians in previous generations. 


1 Nic., 5-9, repeated verbatim in Ant., 253-257. Cf. Paneg., 47-50. 

2 Ant., 306-308. . 

* Ant., 231. Notice especially in addition to the passage quoted 
above the following phrases: Kyeodévns . . . ASyw weloas. (232) Cemoro- 
KAfjs .. . 8 tls dy olés 1’ éywero xeloa wh} TOAD TE OVE Sreveyxdv; (233) 
Tlepexdfjs xal Snpaywyds dv dyads xal phrwp Epioros (234). 

¢Ant., 235. Cf. 313: Dé\wva py yap, rév xpGrov r&yv woNirav AaPbvra 
riy éxwvuplay rabrny (sopiorhy), xpoorarny ftlwoay rijs rédews elvat. 
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rocovroy dé¢ dtavépopey tv xpoydvwv, doov exetvor pey rods 
abrovs xpoordras re ris wodews Exowotvro Kal orparnyods }pobrro, 
voulfovres rév éxl rod Bhyaros 7a BeATLCTA cupBovrctoas Suvdpevoy, 
Tov abrov rovroy Sptor’ dy cupBovreboacbat xal kab’ abrov yevdmevoy, 
ducts 5¢ robvayrlov robrwy rowodpev.? 

We find the application of this theory in the narrative of 
the campaigns of Timotheus, and the reasons given for his 
success. He succeeded, says Isocrates, while other generals 
failed, because of his better equipment. The ordinary 
Athenian generals were chosen because they possessed fine 
physique, or had seen long service as mercenaries.* Timotheus 
was physically inferior and had no experience as a soldier, but 
he had a wide knowledge of international relations.‘ Relying 
on men whose experience lay wholly in war for the details of 
the campaign, he was able to devote his attention to the larger 
aspects of the war.’ He knew what a true general must 
know: with whom to fight, and with whom to conclude an 
alliance ;* how to collect an army adapted to the war at hand, 
organize it and use it advantageously;’? how to bear the 
hardships of army life and how to relieve them;® how to con- 
ciliate neutrals as well as conquer his enemies;? how to show 
mercy to the vanquished;’ finally he was able to put an end 


1 De Pace., 54. Cf. Panath., 143. 

* Ant., 101-139. : 

3 Ant., 116: duels yap xeporovetre orparnyots trols elpwororarous rots 
odpace xal woddaats & rots Eercxots orparebuact yeyernuévous. 

4Ant., 115: Teuddeos 3’ obre rhv rod cdparos plow Exwy Eppwyuérny obr’ & 
Tos orparoxtdos Tots TAavwpevos Kararerptupevos GANG pe’ Sudy wodcrevdpevos 

. « (116) wept r&v ‘ENAnvuxGy xal cuppaxucdy xpayuaruyv xal rijs bripedelas 

ris robrwy ob rhy abriy duiv yrouny elxev. 

5 Ant., 116: 6 5¢ rots uey rovobros Aoxayots txpfro xal rakscdpxors, abrds 5é 
wept ravra devds Fy, wepl &xep xp} ppdvipov elvat rdv orparnyor Tov dyabér. 

¢ Ant., 117: apds tlvas wodeunrtoy xal rlvas cuppdxous wounréor. 

7 Ant., 119: debrepoy . . . orparéxcdov suvayayeiy adpybrroy te motu 
T@ wapéyre Kal robro ouvrdtas cal xphoacbas oupdepdytus. 

8 Ant., 120: ére rolywy xpés robrows daroplas iveyxety orparoxtiov xal xevlas, 
xal waduy ebroplas edpety. 

® Ant., 122: rp wey duvdpe rods ris wé\ews rodeplous xarecrpéyero, Ty 5’ 
Oe, rhv ebvocay riv rdy Edw rpochyero. 

10 Ant., 125: rds doptaddrous t&9 xédewr obrw xpdws dupxe xal vouluws, ds 
ovdels GdXos rds cunpaxlsas. 


> —- 
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to the reign of terror which had disgraced the Peniod of 
Athenian supremacy.! 

Such were the virtues of Timotheus, whom we may call 
Isocrates’ ideal general. They are the virtues of the Iso- 
cratean orator-statesman, the man who can write or speak 
wept trav ‘ENAnvixdy xal Baothixdy xal worttTiKOvy xpaypudrwr,* 
and can rats défats ércrvyxdver ws éxl rd word 70d BeAriorov.® 
Isocrates put his theory into practice and gave advice on ‘mili- 
‘tary questions in the epistle to Timotheus (VII) and in the 
Philippus (87, 105), and accompanied Timotheus on many 
of his expeditions.‘ 


THE ORATOR AS A PHILOSOPHER 


One division of philosophy has been treated under the 
heading ‘“‘The Orator as a Statesman.’”’ We saw (p. 9) 
that Isocrates wrote not only treatises on actual political 
conditions, such as the Panegyricus, Philippus, Plataicus, On 
the Peace, Archidamus, but also treatises on politics in the 
abstract,—the Nicocles. Thus he occupies two positions: 
he is a practical statesman, and a political philosopher. But 
his teaching goes still deeper. He is not able to make all his 
pupils great orators and statesmen; nature has denied them 
the necessary endowment; all however gain moral power and 
charm of manner.® 


1 Ant., 127: éxl rijs é&xelvov orparnylas obdels dy obr’ dvacrdcas ebpot yeye- 
mpévas obre wodredy peraBodds obre opayds cal pvyds ... GAA’ obrus al 
Trovatrat ovugopal Kar’ éxecvoy rdp Xxpbvov Ehagnoay, Gore pdvos Gy hyets uvn- 
povebopey dviyxXntov Ti wrod Tots "EdAnoe raptaxe. 

2 Panath., 11. 

* Ant., 271. 

‘ Plut. Vit., 837C: ody @ (Timotheus) cad xodAds wédes éxfdOe ouvriels 
ras xpos ’AOnvalous xd Tipobiov reuxoptvas érioro\ds. 

SEp., IV, 2: uol yap wod\\Gy xal ravrodanéy ovyyeyeanuiwrv dvipdv cat 
Sdtas dluy peyddXas éxdvrwv, Toy py EdrAwWy ardvrwv ol py tives wept abrov 
Tov dbyor, ol 5é wept rd StavonPFvar cal xpaGfas davol yeyévacw, ot & Ext wep 
Tov Blov owypoves kal xaplevres xpos 5 rds &dXas xphoes cal dcaywydas 
&gvets ravraracyu. 
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We may distinguish an indirect and a direct source of this 
moral improvement. Indirectly, as the training in speaking 
promoted knowledge of statesmanship, so it makes the speaker 
virtuous. 

Ant., 278: xal phy o0d’ 6 relBev Bovddpevos dpedqoe THs dperfs, 
aAXa TrobTy padrora wrpocéte: rdév vody, Srws Sbkay ws érrecxerrarny 
AnYerat wapad rots cuprortrevopévots. rls yap otx olde kal rods 
Adyous GAnDecrépous Soxodvras elvac rovs brd rdv ed Sraxetpéevwv 
Aeyouévous fH rods bxd T&v StaPeBAnuévwy, kal ras alores perfor 
duvapévas ras éx rod Blov yeyeyvnuévas f ras bxd rod Adyou xeErO- 
ptopevas; G08 baw rep &v ris Eppwmeverrépws ExcOuun 
welOecv rovs &dxobovras, rocobry padrrXov aoxhoer 


kardos xayabdos elvarcxalrapa rots roAvlracs evdoKe-| 


pety.—280. rd be doxety elvar caddy xayabdy ob pdvoy rdv Adyor 
mwiorérepoy éxoincey adda kal ras mpdtes rod riy rovabrny Sdtay 
éxovros éyriuporépas Karéornoev, drép od axrovdacréoyv éorl rots ed 
ypovotor padrov fh wepl Trav &\XAwv ardvrwv. 

Aside from this incentive to right living which every orator 
has, the pupils of Isocrates received from him direct moral 
teaching. We have seen (p. 11) that the instruction in ldéae 
included an analysis of motives such as is given in Antidosis, 
217. But it is as a preacher of virtue rather than a teacher 
that Isocrates finds his true sphere of influence. Not only, 
he says, is there an utter lack of evidence that he corrupts the 
young men who attend his school,! but he encourages them 
to be virtuous,? and does this better than those who make a 
pretense of turning men to lives of virtue.* He lays particular 
emphasis on the moral value of his speeches.‘ 

1 Ant., 30, 60, 86, 92, IOI, 175, 197, 198, 215, 240, 241. 

2 Virtue is not teachable, Adv. Soph., 21. 

8 Ant., 84: &\Ad why Kal ray Ext ri cwepoctyny nal rip dixavootyny xpos- 
wowuupévwr wporpéray ucts ay ddnPiorepor xal xpnowumrepa pavetper Svres. 


ol pey yap wmapaxadolow éxi rip dperiy cal riv gpbynow tiv brd Toy ENwy pe 
&yvoounivny, ox’ abrdy 6& robruv dyriieyoperny, btyd 8 enl rip bd révTtwr 
dpuodoyoupérny. 

4Ant., 60: &OuuhOnre 82 xpds das abrobs, el Sox rots Nédyous Siagbelpew 
Tovs vewrépous GANG ps) wporptxeay éx’ dperip xal rods dxtp ris worNews Kxuvdbvous. 


ere ae ee 
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Metaphysics with eristic he rejects. This is inevitable for 
one who inclines so decidedly to the practical. The principal 
passage is in the introduction to the Helen. After a state- 
ment of the doctrines of Protagoras, Gorgias, Zeno and 
Melissus he says: (4) GAN’ Spws odrw yavepds exelywy ewider- 
Edvrwv, Ste Padcdv éore, wepl ay &y ris wpddnrar, Yevdh unxavicacba 
Adyov, ére wepl rov Téxov ToUTov StarplBovow- ods ExpHy ApEeuévous 
tabrys ris repOpelas, THs éy pey rots AOyos ekeMeyXELY WpOTTOL- 
oupevns, év be rots épyots woAuy Hin xpdvov e~eAndAeyperns, THY 
GXnbaav Suoxev, kal wepl rads mpdkecs,év als rortrevd- 
peda, rovs ouvdvras radebew, kal wepl riv éureplay thy TolTwr 
yupvatew, évOvupoupévous, Sti woNd Kpetrrév éore wept Trav xpnol- 
MwvemrerkGs dofalewvh repl ravaxphotrwy axpipos 
txlaorac@at, Kal puxpdv mpoéxev éy rots peyadots paAdov F woNddD 
Stavépery éy rots puxpots Kal rots undévy xpos rdov Blov WyeNovow. 

In another passage (Ant., 258-269) he admits that these 
studies have some value, and that they are useful as a prepa- 
ration for “ philosophy’; but the student must not allow his 
soul to be starved by such fruitless speculation.! 

67: wavres ol Néyou xpds dperjy kal Stxavootyny outelvovow. Cf. Ant., 

6-78. 

: fm 268: Scarptyas pey oby wepl rds xatdelas ratras xpdvoy Twa cupBov- 
ANeloaus’ ay roils vewrépos, wu} pevtor wepudeiy riy plow riv abravy xaracKe- 
Nereveicay txt robros, pnd’ tkoxelNacay els trols Adyous To's Tr&y wadachy 


cogurray, Gy 6 py brepov 7d xrARO0s Egnow elva tév Svrwv, 'Euwedoxdijs 58 
Térrapa KTX. | 


CICERO 


It has frequently been pointed out that Isocrates had a 
strong influence on Cicero. Jebb, a most sympathetic inter- 
preter of Isocrates, has noted the resemblance both in literary 
style and personal character.! Blass also notices the effect 
of Isocrates’ style on Cicero, and through him on modern 
writers.2, But both have confined their observations to 
Cicero’s imitation of style? It is the object of this chapter 
to show that Cicero derived from Isocrates the idea of the 
function of the orator which he presents in the De Oratore. 

A discussion of the sources of the De Oratore naturally 
begins with a consideration of the letter to Lentulus‘ in which 
we have the following description (23): scripsi etiam—nam 
ab orationibus diiungo me fere referoque ad mansuetiores 
Musas, quae me nunc maxime, sicut iam a prima adulescentia 
delectarunt—scripsi igitur, Aristotelio more, quem admodum 
quidem volui, tres libros in disputatione ac dialogo de oratore, 
quos arbitror Lentulo tuo fore non inutiles; abhorrent enim a 
communibus praeceptis atque omnem antiquorum, et Aristo- 
teham et Isocrateam, rationem oratoriam complectuntur. 

Here Cicero definitely announces his work, De Oratore, as 
an adaptation of the theories of the two great ancient masters, 


1 Attic Orators, II, 32 f., 69. 

* Attische Beredsamkeit, II?, 212 f. 

Cf. Jebb, II, 68f.: But the best representative of Isocrates in his 
influence on the development of oratory is Cicero. Cicero was intellectu- 
ally stronger than Isocrates. ... But as a stylist he is inferior to 
Isocrates. The idea which Cicero got from Isocrates was that of number. 
To this Cicero added special Isocratic graces with more than the richness 
but with less than the elegance of the Greek master. Seldom, perhaps, 
has an unconscious criticism on self told the truth more neatly than does 
the phrase of Cicero when he speaks of having used “all the fragrant 
essences of Isocrates and all the little stores of his disciples.” The brilliancy 
of Isocrates had come to Cicero through the school of Rhodes. 

¢ Ad Fam., I, 9: quoted in this connection by Piderit in his 6th edition 
of the De Oratore, p. 12, n. 38. 

16 
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Isocrates and Aristotle. I hope to show in the following 
pages that Cicero’s debt to Isocrates is not merely in rhythm 
and style, as has commonly been supposed,! but that his 
whole attitude toward oratory as an art is drawn from Isoc- 
rates.2_ Before beginning a discussion of the parallel passages 
in the two authors, it may not be out of place to quote some 
passages in which Cicero expresses his admiration for Isoc- 
rates, and some references to Isocrates’ works which show 
that he drew these ideas immediately from Isocrates, and not 
from a later treatise on rhetoric. 

First the passages that show his admiration for Isocrates: 

De Orat., II, 3, 10: ille pater eloquentiae—Isocrates. 

De Orat., II, 13, 57: Postea vero ex clarissima quasi rhe- 
toris officina duo praestantes ingenio, Theopompus et 
Ephorus, ab Isocrate magistro impulsi se ad historiam con- 
tulerunt. 

De Orat., II, 22, 94: Ecce tibi est exortus Isocrates, magister 
istorum omnium, cuius e ludo tamquam ex equo Troiano meri 
_ principes exierunt. | 

De Orat., III, 9, 36: . . . Isocrates, doctor singularis. .. . 

De Orat., III, 35, 141: Itaque ipse Aristoteles cum florere 
Isocratem nobilitate discipulorum videret, . . . mutavit re- 
pente totam formam prope disciplinae. Cf. Tusc. Disp., I, 4, 7. 

Brutus, 8, 32: . . . Isocrates, cuius domus cunctae Graeciae 
quasi ludus quidam patuit atque officina dicendi; magnus 
orator et perfectus magister, quamquam forensi luce caruit 
intraque parietes aluit eam gloriam, quam nemo meo quidem 
iudicio est postea consecutus. 

Orator, 13, 40: Horum aetati successit Isocrates, qui praeter 
ceteros eiusdem generis laudatur semper a nobis. 

Orator, 13, 42: . . . me autem qui Isocraten non diligunt 
una cum Socrate et cum Platone errare patiantur. 


1 Cf. Ammon in B. ph. W., 1909, 1396. 
2 It is quite probable that the more specific formulation of parts may be 
adapted or derived from later Greek rhetoricians. 
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I shall next give the passages in which Cicero quotes from 
Isocrates, mentioning Isocrates by name and giving the title 
of the work quoted: 

Orator, II, 37: Sed quoniam plura sunt orationum genera 
eaque diversa neque in unam formam cadunt omnia, laudati- 
onum [scriptionum et historiarum] et talium suasionum, 
qualem Isocrates fecit Panegyricum, . . . reliquarumque 
rerum formam, quae absunt a forensi contentione ... non 
complectar hoc tempore. 

Orator, 12, 38: In Panathenaico autem Isocrates ea se 
studiose consectatum fatetur; non enim ad iudiciorum cer- 
tamen, sed ad voluptatem aurium scripserat. Cf. Isoc. 
Panath., 1, 2: 

Orator, 52, 176: Quin etiam se ipse tantum quantum 
aetate procedehat—prope enim centum confecit annos— 
relaxarat a nimia necessitate numerorum, quod declarat in eo 
libro quem ad Philippum Macedonem scripsit, cum iam ad- 
modum esset senex; in quo dicit sese minus iam servire numeris 
quam solitus esset. Cf. Isoc. Phil., 27. 

Cato Maj., 5, 13: Isocratis, qui eum librum, qui Panathe- 
naicus inscribitur, quarto et nonagesimo anno scripsisse se 
dicit vixitque quinquennium postea. Cf. Isoc. Panath., 3. 

There is a probable reference to Isocrates in Rep., III, 30, 
42: Duas sibi res, quominus in volgus et in foro diceret, 
confidentiam et vocem, defuisse (dixit). Cf. Isoc. Panath., 10; 
Phil., 81. 

These passages, to be sure, may be quotations from later 
authors, but if we consider them together with the passages 
cited above in which Cicero plainly states his admiration for 
Isocrates, we have more than a mere probability that Cicero 
was drawing directly from Isocrates when he wrote the De 
Oratore. I now turn to a detailed examination of this treatise. 

Cicero sets up in the De Oratore a theory of oratory which 
he contrasts with two opinions commonly held in his day. It 
is not my purpose to discuss in this place the various theories 
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that have been proposed regarding the identity of the schools 
thus attacked, nor even the question whether the De Oratore 
is to be regarded at all as a polemic. Whatever may be the 
truth on this point, it is evident that he is dissatisfied with 
two views; the first, that the orator should be restricted to 
practice in the law courts, and that all the larger questions of 
politics and ethics are material for the philosopher alone;! 
the second, that rhetoric without philosophy is sufficient 
training for a man who is to enter public life.? 

In contrast to these views Cicero proposes the widest 

possible range for the orator’s activity. Ila vis autem 
eloquentiae tanta est, ut omnium rerum virtutum officiorum 
omnisque naturae quae mores hominum, quae animos, quae 
vitam continet, originem vim mutationesque teneat, eadem 
mores leges iura describat, rem publicam regat, omnia, quae 
ad quamcumque rem pertineant, ornate copioseque dicat.’ 
_ This was the practice of ancient orators and rhetoricians.‘ 
The activity here referred to falls naturally into two classes. 
- Scaevola, summing up Crassus’ argument, says: sed illa duo, 
Crasse, vereor ut tibi possim concedere: unum, quod ab 
oratoribus civitates et initio constitutas et saepe conservatas 
esse dixisti, alterum quod remoto foro contione iudiciis senatu 
statuisti oratorem in omni genere sermonis et humanitatis 
esse perfectum.' To the first Cicero devotes the most atten- 
tion. The orator is to be the leader in the state;* to him falls 
the responsibility and noble privilege of using this, the greatest 
of nature’s gifts, in guiding the thoughts of the senate and the 
passions of the mob.’ 

But it is plain that for the full development of the orator 

1TIT, 19, 70; I, 11, 46. 

2TII, 24, 93. See passages collected by Schlittenbauer in Fleck. 
Jahrb. Suppl., xxviii (1903), p. 192, n. 3. 

STII, 20, 76. Cf. III, 14, 54; I, 49, 214. 

* III, 32, 126; III, 19, 72. 


*I, 9, 35. 
¢II, 17, 63; III, 31, 122. 


7 I, 8, 31-34- 
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more is needed than a training in a school of rhetoric. Doc- 
trina recte faciendt cannot be separated from doctrina bene 
dicendi.1 Any such separation as was made by Socrates 
inevitably weakens both the orator and the philosopher.* 
The ordinary orator can outwit a philosopher in a debate on 
the philosopher’s own field, but if any one should combine a 
training in philosophy with rhetorical training, 4s sit verus, 
4s perfectus, 1s solus orator.* And aside from its utility in 
political life, oratory produces more pleasure than any other 
accom plishment.*‘ | 

This, in brief, is Cicero’s ideal of an orator. I shall now 
examine the details of his argument and point out the re- 
semblances to Isocrates which it reveals. 

Cicero claims for the orator the ability to speak on every 
subject. This is best set forth in De Oratore, ITI, 20, 76: 

Illa vis autem eloquentiae tanta est, ut omnium rerum 
virtutum officiorum omnisque naturae, quae mores hominum, 
quae animos, quae vitam continet, originem vim mutationesque 
teneat, eadem mores leges iura describat, rem publicam regat, 
omnia, quae ad quamcumque rem pertineant, ornate copio- 
seque dicat. 

Cf. also I, 13, 59: . . . oratorem plenum atque perfectum 
esse eum, qui de omnibus rebus possit copiose varieque dicere. 

I, 49, 213: Crassus . .. mihi visus est omnem omnium 
rerum atque artium scientiam comprehendere uno oratoris 
officio ac nomine. 
II, 2, 5: ... bene dicere, quod est scienter et perite et 
ornate dicere non habet definitam aliquam regionem, cuius 
terminis saepta teneatur. Omnia, quaecumque in hominum 
disceptationem cadere possunt, bene sunt ei dicenda qui hoc 
se posse profitetur, aut eloquentiae nomen relinquendum est. 

III, 27, 107: De virtute enim, de officio, de aequo et bono, 

1111, 15, 58. Cf. III, 35, 141 f. 

21II, 19, 72. 


SIII, 21, 80. III, 30, 121 — 31, 123. 
‘II, 8,34 ff. I, 8, 31. 
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de dignitate utilitate honore ignominia praemio poena simi- 
libusque de rebus in utramque partem dicendi animos et 
vim et artem habere debemus. (108) Sed quoniam de nostra 
possessione depulsi in parvo et eo litigioso praediolo relicti 
sumus et aliorum patroni nostra tenere tuerique non potui- 
mus, ab iis, quod indignissimum est, qui in nostrum patri- 
monium irruperunt, quod opus est nobis mutuemur. 

To attain this result the orator must add to his training in 
rhetoric a wide knowledge, which he can obtain only from the 
philosopher. : 

De Orat., I, 5, 17: Est enim et scientia comprendenda 
rerum plurimarum. 

I, 6, 20: Ac mea quidem sententia nemo potuit esse omni 
laude cumulatus orator, nisi erit omnium rerum magnarum 
atque artium scientiam consecutus. Et enim ex rerum 
cognitione ecflorescat et redundet oportet oratio; quae nisi 
subest res ab oratore percepta et cognita, inanem quandam 
habet elocutionem et paene puerilem. 

I, 16, 72: . . . sic sentio, neminem esse in oratorum numero 
habendum, qui non sit omnibus iis artibus, quae sunt libero 
dignae, perpolitus. ... | 

II, 1, 5: .... illud autem est huius institutae scriptionis ac 
temporis, neminem eloquentia non modo sine dicendi doctrina 
sed ne sine omni quidem sapientia florere unquam et praestare 
potuisse. 

II, 16, 68: Equidem omnia, quae pertinent ad usum civium, 
morem hominum, quae versantur in consuetudine vitae, in 


-ratione rei publicae, in hac societate civili, in sensu hominis 


communi, in natura, in moribus comprehendenda esse oratori 
puto. : 

III, 30, 121: Non enim solum acuenda nobis neque procu- 
denda lingua est, sed onerandum complendumque pectus 
maximarum rerum et plurimarum suavitate, copia, varietate. 
Nostrast enim—si modo nos oratores, si in civium discep- 
tationibus, si in periculis, si in deliberationibus publicis 

3 
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adhibendi auctores et principes sumus —, nostrast, inquam, 
omnis ista prudentiae doctrinaeque possessio, in quam homines 
quasi caducam atque vacuam abundantes otio nobis occupatis 
involaverunt atque etiam aut inridentes oratorem, ut ille in 
Gorgia Socrates, cavillantur aut aliquid de oratoris arte 
paucis praecipiunt libellis eosque rhetoricos inscribunt, 
quasi non illa sint propria rhetorum, quae ab eisdem de 
iustitia, de officio, de civitatibus instituendis et regendis, de 
omni vivendi, denique etiam de naturae ratione dicuntur. 

Cf. also Orator, 4, 14-16; 32, 113 — 34, 121. 

We have Cicero’s own statement to prove that this view 
of the universality of the orator’s field was held by Isocrates. 

De Orat., III, 19, 72: Namque, ut ante dixi, veteres illi 
usque ad Socratem omnem omnium rerum, quae ad mores 
hominum, quae ad vitam, quae ad virtutem, quae ad rem 
publicam pertinebant, cognitionem et scientiam cum dicendi 
ratione iungebant. The veteres 1lli usque ad Socratem include 
Isocrates as will be seen by comparing III, 16, 59: Sed quod 
erant quidam iique multi, qui aut in re publica propter 
ancipitem, quae non potest esse seiuncta, faciendi dicendique 
sapientiam florerent, ut Themistocles, ut Pericles, ut Thera- 
menes, aut qui minus ipsi in re publica versarentur, sed. ut 
huius tamen eiusdem sapientiae doctores essent, ut Gorgias 
Thrasymachus Isocrates, inventi sunt qui, cum ipsi doctrina 
et ingeniis abundarent, a re autem civili et a negotiis animi 
quodam iudicio abhorrerent, hanc dicendi exercitationem 
exagitarent atque contemnerent; quorum princeps Socrates 
fuit. 

Isocrates, then, was one of those who combined with 
oratory the study of philosophy, call it doctrina recte faciend1 
(57), or vivendi (57), or factendt sapientiam (59), or sapienter 
sentiendt ... scientiam (60), which was made a separate 
pursuit by Socrates and by all his successors from Plato to 
Carneades, and which Cicero now wishes to restore to its 
former connection with rhetoric. 
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Where in the works of Isocrates did Cicero find this doctrine 
expounded? We should not expect to find such emphasis 
laid upon the necessity of knowledge by Isocrates as by 
Cicero. For the two, while defending the same position, 
are defending it against attacks from two entirely different 
enemies. Both hold that philosophy and rhetoric are united 
by nature. But Isocrates is opposing those who reject 
rhetoric altogether and substitute other pursuits, hence he 
emphasizes the value of \éyew; while Cicero in these passages 
is opposing the rhetores who refused to admit that philosophy 
had any relation to rhetoric, hence he is emphasizing here the 
necessity of a wide knowledge if one would attain success as 
an orator. | 

Accordingly we shall find that Isocrates makes two divisions 
of the orator’s training, but does not emphasize the necessity 
of universal knowledge. In a passage in the treatise Kara 
rav cogiorav he gives a brief outline of his course. The first 
step is (16) rdv peév ldedv, & Gv rods Adyous dravras xal Aéyouev 
xal ouvrifepev, NaBety rhv Excornunv. Then follow the various 
steps of rhetorical training in the narrower sense of the word: 

TO 6€ robrwy éy’ éxdorw trav mpayydruv As Set mpoeréobar xal 
pitEas pds aAANAaS Kal rakar xard rpdmov, Err 5€ Trav Katp@v ph 
dcapaprety &GA\Ad Kal rots évOuuhpact mperdovTws SAov rov dyor 
KaramoutAra Kal rots dvouacw elplOuws xal povorxds elreitv. (Cf. 
Ant., 183 ff.) | 

That Isocrates means by lééac the knowledge of various 
subjects which an orator should possess, we have shown above 
(p. 6 ff.). This passage forms a close parallel to Cicero, De 
Orat., I, 5, 17f. In the latter passage we have the same 
division that we find in Isocrates,—a few lines devoted to 
scientia, followed by two sections on the rhetorical training 
of the orator. Another point of similarity is the position of 
the passages. Each forms the climax of the introduction to 
the speech in which it stands; each is intended as a complete, 
though succinct, exposition of the training of an orator to 
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which the treatise is devoted. With this in mind we may well 
believe that Cicero had the passage from Isocrates in mind 
when he wrote De Orat., I, 5, 17. 

The objection may be made that while Isocrates considers 
knowledge as necessary for an orator, he nowhere emphasizes 
the necessity for an acquaintance with all the fields of knowl- 
edge as Cicero does. This difference is due to the over- 
emphasis by Cicero, rather than neglect on the part of Isoc- 
rates. For Isocrates, standing at the end of a long line of 
orators who combined practical statesmanship with oratory 
(De Orat., III, 16, 59), and living before the period of separa- 
tion of rhetoric from philosophy, does not feel the same need 
that Cicero feels for laying stress on the multitude of things 
an orator must know. To him it is a matter to be taken for 
granted that the orator must cover a wide field. Accordingly 
we shall find that Isocrates did in practice claim to have the 
scientia rerum plurimarum, although in his theory he does not 
pay so much attention to this point as Cicero does. Thus, 
aside from his forensic speeches, Isocrates frequently treats of 
the principles of statesmanship, as, for example, in the letter 
to Nicocles, 2, 6,9, 16. The body of this letter is devoted to 
political maxims—an example of the idea. The treatise 
entitled Nicocles deals with the duties of a citizen. Evagoras, 
41-46, is a statement of Isocrates’ political views under the 
guise of an encomium of Evagoras. In the Panathenaicus, 
108-150, we find a discussion of the value of the different forms 
of government. In addition to these passages we have his 
statement that he taught the management of ra xowd ra rijs 
wédews (Ant., 285, cf. 99). This can be illustrated by his 
speeches on current political questions: those dealing with 
foreign relations, the Panegyricus, particularly §§ 1-5, 15-20, 
85-90, and the Philippus; those dealing with the relations 
between Greek states, Plataicus, De Pace, Archidamus; and 
the Areopagiticus, relating to political questions of purely 
local interest at Athens. 
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Isocrates also treats of the principles of warfare. See the 
recital of the virtues of Timotheus (Ant., 107 ff.), into which 
he has worked such knowledge as he would have imparted to 
a student of oratory. Compare also the modest disclaimer 
in Philippus, 105. 

Isocrates professes to teach also the management of one’s 
private affairs (rdv tdvov olkxov diovxety Ant., 285; cf. 99) and 
the ethical principles which one must put into practice in 
private life. Under this latter heading we have in Panath., 
30-32, the general statement of the virtues that an educated 
man possesses, and if we accept the work entitled ‘‘ Demoni- 
cus’ as genuine, we have precepts on the relations to one’s 
friends (Dem., 15, 24-27, 33, 41, 42), relation to parents (14), 
observance of the formalities of religion (13), on demeanor in 
society (15, 41, 42), on the necessity of physical exercise 
(14, 40). In addition to this varied activity, he is, naturally 
enough, a literary critic. (Bus., I-9; Hel., 1-15.) 

This list will serve to recall the fact that Isocrates did not 
limit himself in the choice of subject matter. In this it 
corresponds exactly to the ideal presented by Cicero. 


Cicero is careful to warn against spending too much time 
on philosophy. The orator must go to the philosopher in 
search of that learning which is by right his own, but of which 
he has been robbed by Socrates and his successors. But he 
need not be terrified by the apparently enormous mass of 
material to be assimilated. For the ‘orator can learn in a 
short time all that is necessary. It is only the professional 
philosopher who spends all his life in philosophy. The 
following passages present this view: 

De Orat., III, 23, 86: Ac, si quaeris, Catule, de doctrina 
ista quid ego sentiam, non tantum ingenioso homini et ei, 
qui forum, qui curiam, qui causas, qui rem publicam spectet, 
opus esse arbitror temporis, quantum sibi ii sumpserunt, 
quos discentes vita defecit. 
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Ibid., III, 23, 87: Ista discuntur facile, si et tantum sumas, 
quantum opus sit, et habeas qui docere fideliter possit et scias 
etiam ipse discere. 

Ibid., III, 23, 88: Ita fit, ut agitatiofne rerum sit infinita, 
cognitio facilis; usus doctrinam confirmet, mediocris opera 
tribuatur, memoria studiumque permaneat. Libet autem 
semper discere. 

Ibid., III, 23, 89: Res quidem se mea sententia sic habet, ut, 
nisi quod quisque cito potuerit, numquam omnino possit 
perdiscere. 

Ibid., III, 31, 123: Quae quoniam iam aliunde non possu- 
mus, sumenda sunt nobis ab iis ipsis, a quibus expilati sumus; 
dummodo illa ad hanc civilem scientiam, quo pertinent et 
quam intuentur, transferamus neque, ut ante dixi, omnem 
teramus in iis discendis rebus aetatem; sed cum fontis videri- 
mus, quos nisi qui celeriter cognorit, numquam cognoscet 
omnino, tum, quotiensquomque opus erit, ex iis tantum, 
quantum res petet, hauriemus. Nam neque tam est acris 
acies in naturis hominum et ingeniis, ut res tantas quisquam 
misi monstratas possit videre, neque tanta tamen in rebus 
obscuritas, ut eas non penitus acri vir ingenio cernat, si modo 
aspexerit. 

Compare also De Orat., II, 27, 120; III, 36, 145. Cicero 
applies his doctrine in explaining the qualifications that an 
orator must possess. (De Orat., I, 5, 17 ff.) As we have 
seen above, he devotes two lines to sctentia, and twenty to the 
purely rhetorical side of oratory. 

This view of the ease with which one may acquire the 
necessary training in philosophy is drawn from Isocrates. 
In the speech Kara ray cogucrév, 16, we have these words: 
gnpl yap &ye trav pev lbedv, & Gv rods Noyous d&rayras kal dEeyouev 
xal ovyriBenev, NaBely rv émcorhuny otk elvac tov wavy xaderGr, 
fv rus adrdov wapadg@ ph rots pgdiws droxvoupévors GAA Tots €lddoe 
vt wept a’r&v. Here we have a statement not only of the ease 
of learning, but of the necessity for proper teaching, corre- 
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sponding to Cicero’s st . . . habeas qui docere fideliter posstt 
(De Orat., III, 23, 87). The third point in Cicero, st... 
scias tpse discere is given by Isocrates in a passage in the 
Antidosis parallel in general to this passage in the Speech 
Against the Sophists. Ant., 189: rdv yap éxovra ri pev pox 
edpety kal pabety xal rovfioa xal pynpovedoae Suvapévnpy. 


There is a striking passage in Isocrates in which he ascribes 
the rise of civilization to the power of speech and the ability 
to persuade. In Nic., 5 ff. (= Ant., 253 ff.), Isocrates sets 
forth the advantages of oratory: 

rots yap &dXous ols éxonev obddy trav Swwyv diagépopery, &AA 
FONAGY Kal TS raxe Kal ry pou Kal rats &d\Xats ebwoplas Karade- 
éorepoe ruyxdvopev Svres. 

This idea is adopted by Cicero in the De Orat., I, 8, 32: 
Hoc enim uno praestamus vel maxime feris, quod colloquimur 
inter nos et quod exprimere dicendo sensa possumus. Quam 
ob rem quis hoc non iure miretur summeque in eo elaborandum 
esse arbitretur, ut, quo uno homines maxime bestiis praestent, 
in hoc hominibus ipsis antecellat? 

Nic., 6 (= Ant., 254): éyyevouevou 5’ uty rod weiBew &ddHdovs 
kai dndody rpds judas abrodbs, wepl Gv dv BovrAnPeper, ob pbvov trod 
OnprwbGs Eqv danrAdAdynuev GrAAQ Kal cuvedbbvres 
wodets oxloapev cat vopous tOépeba xal réxvas 
eS popev, kal oxeddv Gravra Ta bt’ hudy peunxavnuéva NOyos huty 
éorw 6 ovyKarackevacas. ovros yap wepl ra&dv duxalwy xa 
Tv dblxwyv cal r&v xarOv xal rv aloxpay évopo- 
Gérnoev. Gv ph dcaraxbevtwy oik dv olol r’ jer olxety per’ 
&d\AnAwY. 

Cf. De Orat., I, 8, 33: ut vero iam ad illa summa veniamus, 
quae vis alia potuit aut dispersos homines unum 7n locum con- 
gregare aut a fera agrestique vita ad hunc humanum cultum 
civilemque deducere, aut 1am constitutis civitatibus leges tudicia 
aura describere? 

Cf. De Inv., I, 2, 2 f., especially rationem atque orationem (2), 
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and sec. 3: Age vero, urbibus constitutis, ut fidem colere et 
iustitiam retinere discerent et aliis parere sua voluntate con- 
suescerent ac non modo labores excipiendos communis com- 
modi causa, sed etiam vitam amittendam existimarent: qui 
tandem fieri potuit, nisi homines ea, quae ratione invenissent, 
eloquentia persuadere potuissent? 

The union of ratio et oratio (De Inv.) which expresses in 
different words the idea perfects orator1s moderatio et sapientia 
(De Orat., I, 8, 34) corresponds to the union of gpovety xal 
héyey which is common in Isocrates (Paneg., 50; Ant., 207, 
277, 293, 294, 308) although not mentioned in this passage 
in just this form, but hinted at in rd yap deyew as det rod 
ypovety ed weytorov onpetov rovobueba (Nicocles, 7). 

As bearing on the general question of the influence of Isoc- 
rates on Cicero, it is interesting to note the relative impor- 
tance that these passages bear to the rest of the worksin which 
they stand. In Cicero, both in the De Inventione and in the 
De Oratore the passage quoted stands at the beginning of the 
discussion, and in the De Oratore it strikes the keynote of the 
whole treatise; in Isocrates the passage is so definitely a part 
of his system that he repeats it verbatim in the Antidosis, 
§ 253 ff.; and gives us the same thought in different words 
in Paneg., 48 ff.? 

1 There is also a similar ring to the conclusions of the paragraphs in the 
two authors. Isoc. Nicocles, 9: ef 5& Se cvAAfBSnv «rd; Cic., De Orat., I, 
8, 34: Ac ne plura, etc. 

2 Cicero sums up the praise of oratory at the beginning of Scaevola’s 
reply (I, 9, 35): unum quod ab oratoribus civitates et initio constitutas et 
saepe conservatas esse dixisti, alterum, quod remoto foro contione iudiciis 
senatu statuisti oratorem in omni genere sermonis et humanitatis esse 
perfectum. Cf. 32 f. 

The latter point, general perfection in all intercourse and culture, is 
not treated by Isocrates in the passages quoted above, but is given in 
his definition of an educated man, Panath., 26 ff. Here four points are 
mentioned as essential: (1) practical ability, (2) social propriety, (3) self- 
control in the presence of pleasure and disaster, (4) moderation, lack of 


false pride, ed gpovetv. The second point I give in full as it affords a parallel 
to the passage from Cicero quoted above. Panath., 31: rods wperévrws 
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An attempt has been made by Philippson (in Fleck. Jahr- 
biicher, 133 (1886), p. 418) supported by Norden (Fleck. 
Jahrb. Suppl., XIX (1893), p. 427) and Kroll (Rh. Mus., 58 
(1903), p. 518) to assign Posidonius as a source for Cicero’s 
De Orat., I, 8, 33 and 36; De Inv., I, 2, 2 f.; Tusc. D., I, 25, 
62 ff.; V, 2, 5 ff. Philippson bases. his argument on the resem- 
blance between the passages in Cicero and the opening sec- 
tions (1-6) of Seneca, Ep. 90. Seneca is confessedly following 
Posidonius,! in ascribing the blessings of civilization to phi- 
losopiia. And there is a striking resemblance between the 
passage in Seneca and the two passages in the Tusculan Dis- 
putations. It may be quite possible that Cicero in writing 
these words in the Tusculans, had in mind the doctrine of 
Posidonius. But when we come to consider the other passages 
from Cicero, viz., De Inv., I, 2, 2, and De Orat., I, 8, 33, I, 8, 
36, we find that eloquentia (De Inv., I, 2, 3) or as it is expressed 
in the De Oratore (I, 8, 34) perfectt oratorts moderatio et 
sapientia is given as the civilizing force. In order to account 
for this discrepancy, Philippson resorts to the Stoic principles 
of Posidonius, in accordance with which eloquentia was one 
of the virtues, and the sapiens who possesses one virtue 
possesses them all, and therefore possesses eloquentia. But it 
is improbable that a Stoic laid such emphasis on oratory as 
Cicero does, and in the absence of any mention of it in the 
passage from Seneca we must acknowledge that Philippson’s 
identification of Posidonius as a source for the De Oratore 
and De Inventione is scarcely justified.2 It would be much 
Kal dixalws dusdoivras rots del wAnordfover, kal rds wey trav GdAdAww dnélas xal 
Bapirnras eixddws xal pgdiws pépovras, apas 5’ abrods ws dtvarov thadpordrous 
Kal perpusrdrous TOLS OuVOUGL TapéxorTas. 

1Ep., 90, 7: hactenus Posidonio adsentior. 

? Cf. the disparaging opinion of this kind of oratory in De Orat., I, 18, 
83; II, 38, 159; cf. Brut., 118. De Orat., III, 18, 65, and I, 18, 83, would 
seem to support Philippson’s view. In both these passages Cicero com- 
mends the Stoics for considering eloquence as a virtue, and in I, 18, 83, 


he distinctly says that the Stoics considered eloquentiam ... unam 
quandam esse virtutem et qui unam virtutem haberet, omnis habere easque 


| 
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more natural to attribute those two views of the origin of 
civilization to two different sources. In the Tusculan Dis- 
putations, where Cicero is writing from the point of view of a 
philosopher, he may have followed Posidonius. But the 
source of the corresponding passages in the oratorical works 
must be sought elsewhere. We have such a source in Isoc- 
rates. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in T. D., V, 3, 8, it 
is said that Leon admired the ingenium et eloquentiam of 
Pythagoras. This is the only time that eloquentia is men- 
tioned in this passage. The passage is designed to praise 
philosophy, but Cicero cannot repress his admiration for 
rhetoric. Note also that Pythagoras is accepted by Isocrates 
as one of his ideals (Bus., 28).! 


Cicero recurs again and again to his ideal of the union of 


esse inter se aequalis et paris; ita, qui esset eloquens, eum virtutes omnes 
habere atque esse sapientem. But in III, 18, 65, he rejects the Stoic philos- 
ophy as inconsistent with good rhetorical practice; the only good he can see 
in the Stoics is that, owing to the peculiarities of their system, eloquentia = 
sapientia,—a view which was Cicero’s own. However the resemblance 
between Cicero and the Stoics is merely in words. If we compare Cicero’s 
other expressions about the Stoic rhetoric we find that in his judgment the 
Stoic formula really meant, “‘ Stoic rhetoric” (4. e., spinosa quaedam et 
exilis oratio longeque ab nostris sensibus abhorrens, I, 18, 83) = ‘‘ Stoic 
philosophy ’’ (a peculiar doctrine at variance with the common sense of 
mankind, ITI, 18, 66). Wesee, too, from I, 18, 83, that the Stoics rejected a 
definition of an orator which would satisfy Cicero (ipse Mnesarchus, hos, 
quos nos oratores vocaremus, nihil esse dicebat nisi quosdam operarios 
lingua celeri et exercitata) and held that the only true orator was the 
sapiens, 4. €.,a Stoic philosopher. Moreover in I, 11, 46, we find that the 
philosophers, Stoics included, denied the right of the orator to any part of 
the field of philosophy, that is, they opposed one of the main points of 
Cicero’s rhetorical theory. It is clear that we must seek for the sources 
of the De Oratore not among the philosophers but among the rhetoricians. 

1For a similar theory of the origin of society originating with Demo- 
critus and continued by a series of philosophers see Reinhart in Hermes, 
XLVII (1912). Dickerman (De Argumentis quibusdam e structura hom- 
inis et animalium petitis, p. 32) compares Cic. De Orat., I, 8, 32, with 
Isoc. Nic., 5 and Aristot. Pol., 1253a,10 and other places where the in- 
feriority of man to animals is noticed. In none of these passages, however, 
s the parallel to Cicero so close as in Isocrates. 
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the orator and the statesman in one person. This is to him 
the natural condition. Thus in the early periods of Greek 
history no one thought of making a division between oratory 
and political philosophy. (De Orat., III, 34, 137 ff.; II, 15, 
57-60.) Socrates (III, 16, 59f.) was the first to separate 
oratory and philosophy, and to devote himself to the latter to 
the exclusion of the former. Since the time of Socrates there - 
has been a constant strife between the supporters of rhetoric 
and the supporters of the narrow Socratic view of philosophy, 
with the result that both orator and philosopher have suffered 
from want of that perfect union which should exist between 
them (De Orat., III, 19, 72). Cicero includes Isocrates 
among those who represented his ideal (III, 16, 59). It is 
clear also from the passages quoted above that Isocrates 
advocated exactly the same union of philosopher and states- 
man that Cicero does. The general similarity between the 
principles of the two orators is therefore plain; we may now 
look for passages in Cicero which point to Isocrates as the 
source from which Cicero drew his ideal. 

Isocrates in Ant., 230-236, supports his view that orators 
make the best statesmen by appealing to Athenian history. 
He enumerates Solon, Clisthenes, Themistocles and Pericles, 
men who are acknowledged to have been the greatest bene- 
factors of Athens, and shows that each was a great orator as 
well as a great statesman, and that without the gift of oratory 
they would have been powerless to benefit their country. He 
repeats the thought in Ant., 306-308, this time describing, 
without mentioning names, Clisthenes, Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles and Pericles. (Cf. also 313.) 

It is difficult for Isocrates to find evidence on which to base 
his claim that all these men were orators in the Isocratean 
meaning of the word. About Pericles there is no doubt, and 
Isocrates comes out boldly with dnyaywyéds dv dyabds xal parwp 
&picros (234). But in regard to Themistocles he is reduced to 
an argument from probability: ... 68 ris ay olds 1’ éyévero 
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meloat pt) wOND TQ Adyw Steveyxev (233); Clisthenes is claimed 
as an orator on the strength of the phrase Adyw meicas rods 
’Aueuxrbovas (232), which cannot except by the most barefaced 
sophistry be twisted into meaning that he was a professional 
orator after the manner of Isocrates. Solon is claimed by a 
similar play on the word coguorns (235; cf. 313). In the second 
passage (306-308) the examples are treated collectively in the 
words etpnoere yap, Hv eeratnre robrwy exacrov, . . . deavepovras 
Kal wpoéxovras ... TQ gpovety kal eye (308), where the 
promise edpyoere covers Isocrates’ lack of evidence. 

This line of argument is adopted by Cicero in the De 
Oratore. In a digression (III, 56-61) on the relation of 
rhetoric to philosophy, he twice names Greek statesmen as 
' possessing ancipitem, quae non potest esse setuncta, factendt 
dicendique sapientiam (III, 16,59). The statesmen mentioned 
are Lycurgus, Pittacus, Solon (56), Themistocles, Pericles, 
Theramenes (59), and parallel to these is a list of Romans, 
Coruncanius, Fabricius, Cato, Scipio (56). The list does not 
correspond exactly to Isocrates’ list, nor was it to be expected 
that, quoting from memory, Cicero would take the same ex- 
amples that Isocrates uses. The more essential point of 
similarity is that Cicero adopts from Isocrates the form of the 
argument with all its inconsistencies. He recognizes the 
difficulty which presents itself to anyone who attempts to 
prove that oratory was part of the equipment of the Roman 
heroes,! but contents himself with a reaffirmation of his belief 
that they were orators (I, 13, 58). 

Thus we have seen Isocrates claiming Athenian heroes as 
orators on grounds of barest probability and Cicero following 
him with a similar list of orators about whom he uses exactly 

17, 9, 37 (Antonius objects to Crassus’ view of the value of oratory): 
Quid? in Numa Pompilio, quid? in Servio Tullio, quid? in ceteris regibus, 
quorum multa sunt ‘eximia ad constituendam rem publicam, num elo- 
quentiae vestigium apparet? Quid? exactis regibus, tametsi ipsam 


exactionem mente, non lingua perfectam L. Bruti esse cernimus, sed dein- 
ceps omnia nonne plena consiliorum, inania verborum videmus? 
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the same line of argument that Isocrates uses. He then 
adapts this to Roman oratory and makes similar claims on 
the basis of similar evidence in regard to them. This parallel- 
ism between Isocrates and Cicero leads us to the conclusion 
that Cicero is using Isocrates as his authority. 

This view is strengthened if we contrast other treatments of 
the history of oratory, e. g., Quintilian (Inst. Orat., X, 1, 76 ff.; 
cf. III, 1, 12) gives a wholly orthodox list of orators. He does 
not include even Pericles. 

In other writers we find a varied treatment of the oratorical 
ability of these men, according as the author inclines to one 
side or the other of the conflict between rhetoric and phi- 
losophy. Plutarch, to be sure, relates the story about The- 
mistocles’ composing and rehearsing speeches while the other 
boys were playing.! But in the same chapter he goes out of 
his way to deny the influences of rhetoric on Themistocles. 
After denying the statement of Stesimbrotus that Themisto- 
cles had studied with Anaxagoras, he proceeds to form a 
school for Mnesiphilus? whom he makes the master of The- 
mistocles. Mnesiphilus, according to Plutarch, was not a 
pjtwp, Nor a gvoixds yirdcodos, but a teacher of the wisdom, 
so-called, which was skill in politics and practical sagacity. 
In this he was the successor of Solon. His successors associ- 
ated it with the forensic arts and transferred their sphere of 
activity from public affairs to speaking. These were called 
sophists.2 Now, whether Mnesiphilus is an invention of the 
detractors of Themistocles, as Macan thinks,‘ or an actual 

1 Plut. Themistocles, II (112). 

2 Perrin, Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides, p. 180. 

* Plut. Themist., II (112): w&ddov ob &y tis xpocéxor rots Mynoreldov ray 
OGeueocroxréa, rob Dpeapplov Sndr\wriv yericBar Aéyovew, obre Phropos bvros obre 
TGV puoixGy Kriévrwv pirtoodpurv, &\Ad THY Kadoupevny coglay, obcay 3e Savérnra 
wodkkruxny kal dpaorhpiov cbveow, éxirhicupa renornudvou,xal diacwfovros Gowrep 
alpeow & dtadoxfs adxd Zédwvos Fy ol pera taidra Scxamxats pltayres réxvats 
kal perayaydévres awd tay mpdtewy tiv Eoxnow énl rods Néyous, cogistal xpos- 


ayyopetOnaar. 7 
4 Note on Herod., VIII, 57. 
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weloa pn TOAD TS NOYW Sreveyxov (233); Clisthenes is claimed 
as an orator on the strength of the phrase Adéyw weicas rods 
’Aueourbovas (232), which cannot except by the most barefaced 
sophistry be twisted into meaning that he was a professional 
orator after the manner of Isocrates. Solon is claimed by a 
similar play on the word goguorns (235; cf. 313). In the second 
passage (306-308) the examples are treated collectively in the 
words evdphoere yap, Av ékeratnre robrwv exacrov, . . . dtagépovras 
xal mpoéxovras . .. 7G ypovely kal déeyew (308), where the 
promise ebpqoere covers Isocrates’ lack of evidence. 

This line of argument is adopted by Cicero in the De 
Oratore. In a digression (III, 56-61) on the relation of 
rhetoric to philosophy, he twice names Greek statesmen as 
' possessing ancipitem, quae non potest esse setuncta, factends 
dicendique sapientiam (III, 16, 59). The statesmen mentioned 
are Lycurgus, Pittacus, Solon (56), Themistocles, Pericles, 
Theramenes (59), and parallel to these is a list of Romans, 
Coruncanius, Fabricius, Cato, Scipio (56). The list does not 
correspond exactly to Isocrates’ list, nor was it to be expected 
that, quoting from memory, Cicero would take the same ex- 
amples that Isocrates uses. The more essential point of 
similarity is that Cicero adopts from Isocrates the form of the 
argument with all its inconsistencies. He recognizes the 
difficulty which presents itself to anyone who attempts to 
prove that oratory was part of the equipment of the Roman 
heroes,! but contents himself with a reaffirmation of his belief 
that they were orators (I, 13, 58). 

Thus we have seen Isocrates claiming Athenian heroes as 
orators on grounds of barest probability and Cicero following 
him with a similar list of orators about whom he uses exactly 

11, 9, 37 (Antonius objects to Crassus’ view of the value of oratory): 
Quid? in Numa Pompilio, quid? in Servio Tullio, quid? in ceteris regibus, 
quorum multa sunt ‘eximia ad constituendam rem publicam, num elo- 
quentiae vestigium apparet? Quid? exactis regibus, tametsi ipsam 


exactionem mente, non lingua perfectam L. Bruti esse cernimus, sed dein- 
ceps omnia nonne plena consiliorum, inania verborum videmus? 
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the same line of argument that Isocrates uses. He then 
adapts this to Roman oratory and makes similar claims on 
the basis of similar evidence in regard to them. This parallel- 
ism between Isocrates and Cicero leads us to the conclusion 
that Cicero is using Isocrates as his authority. 

This view is strengthened if we contrast other treatments of 
the history of oratory, e. g., Quintilian (Inst. Orat., X, 1, 76 ff.; 
cf. III, 1, 12) gives a wholly orthodox list of orators. He does 
not include even Pericles. 

In other writers we find a varied treatment of the oratorical 
ability of these men, according as the author inclines to one 
side or the other of the conflict between rhetoric and phi- 
losophy. Plutarch, to be sure, relates the story about The- 
mistocles’ composing and rehearsing speeches while the other 
boys were playing.! But in the same chapter he goes out of 
his way to deny the influences of rhetoric on Themistocles. 
After denying the statement of Stesimbrotus that Themisto- 
cles had studied with Anaxagoras, he proceeds to form a 
school for Mnesiphilus? whom he makes the master of The- 
mistocles. Mnesiphilus, according to Plutarch, was not a 
pjtwp, nor a guorxds ygurdcodos, but a teacher of the wisdom, 
so-called, which was skill in politics and practical sagacity. 
In this he was the successor of Solon. His successors associ- 
ated it with the forensic arts and transferred their sphere of 
activity from public affairs to speaking. These were called 
sophists.2 Now, whether Mnesiphilus is an invention of the 
detractors of Themistocles, as Macan thinks,‘ or an actual 

1 Plut. Themistocles, II (112). 

2 Perrin, Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides, p. 180. 

* Plut. Themist., II (112): p&ddov ob» Sy tis zpocéxor tots Mynoreldou tov 
Oeueoroxr\éa Tou Ppeapplov (nr\wriv yeréoGar Aéyovow, obre Phropos bvros obre 
T&y puoay kr\nbévtwy giroodguy, &drAd THY Kadoupévny coglay, odcay 5e Savérnra 
wodTixip xal dpacrihpiv civeow, éxirqicupa werornpévov,xai dvacwfovros Sorep 
alpeow éx d:adox7js dro Lédwvos fy ol perd tradra Sixavexats pltayres réxvats 
kal perayaydévres Grd tay xpdtewy tiv doxnow éwi robs Aéyous, cogictal xpoc- 


ayyopelOnoayr. 
4 Note on Herod., VIII, 57. 
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personage, the purpose of Plutarch in this passage is plain. 
He is emphasizing the point that Themistocles was free from 
the influence of the rhetoricians. The statement that the 
connection between zodtrix) dewvérns and Aéyou was not made 
until after the time of Themistocles could not have come from 
an author like Cicero who was following Isocrates. 

The attempt to claim Themistocles as the product of some 
school was a very old one, and probably antedated Isocrates.! 
At least Thucydides seems to have some such story in mind 
in the tribute to Themistocles in I, 138. He emphasizes the 
natural ability of Themistocles (olkeia fuvécee—yicews Suvdpet), 
apparently with the intention of refuting the slanders of 
Stesimbrotus. The same question is raised in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (IV, 2, 2): ruvOavopévov tivds mérepoy OeucroxARs 
dtd ouvovclay rivds tv coyav 4} yiae rocodrov dihveyxe TOY 
woNrov. 2. 

But it would be apart from my main purpose to pursue this 
point any further. More important for the particular subject 
in hand is the fact that Thucydides in his summary of the 
virtues of Themistocles makes no mention of his oratoricalk 
ability. Similarly in Xen. Mem., II, 6, 13, Themistocles is 
contrasted with Pericles, and the possession of wonderful 
oratory is denied him.? In the Symposium Themistocles, 
Pericles and Solon are noticed but without mention of Aédyos.? 

These passages from Quintilian, Plutarch, Thucydides and 
Xenophon serve to show the way Themistocles was regarded 
by a writer not an Isocratean. I shall now give some examples 
to show the influence of the views of Isocrates. 

1 The stories may have started with Stesimbrotus (v. Perrin, pp. 32, 
33) and have been attempts to malign him, but the intent of such accounts 
as that furnished by Plutarch is quite different. 

206 |. . Fxovoa wey Ere Lepexdfs wodd\ds exloraro, as txgdwy 17 wodec 
éxole. abrivy gtdeivy adbrév.”” “‘ OemtoroxdAfs 58 xs txolnce riv wédw grey 
airév;”’ ‘‘Ma Al’ obx éwddwy, GANA wepidWas te &yabdv airy.” 

3 Xen. Symp., VITI, 39: . . . oxerréov wey cor rota éxiordpevos Oenoroxd fis 
ixayds tyéivero rip ‘ENAdda éhedepody, cxexrréov 5¢ woth wore eldds Lepexd\ fs. 


xparioros téxes Ty warpld. obpBoudos elvar, GOpnréoy 35é xal x&s wore Cd\wy 
gtrdocopheas véuous xpatlorous ry wove Karnxey. . . . 
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The Oratio Funebris ascribed to Lysias is generally ac- 
knowledged to be spurious. Blass! recognizes a close relation 
between it and the Panegyricus of Isocrates. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find an additional resemblance between the 
judgment of the Ps. Lysias on Themistocles, and that ex- 
pressed by Isocrates. ([Lys.] II, 42: Oeusecroxdéa, ixavorarov 
elreiy xal yv@var xal wpadfac (= rhetoric, philosophy, states- 
manship). 

Nicolaus Sophista is very clearly following the Isocratean 
view in his Encomium Themistoclis. W., I, 338: ef uev odv 
Oeutoroxd fs udva xaropody ra rodeuou Servds, Ady 5é yr} Kaferor Ker 
devérepos, oldéy ay xpobpyou iv ra OeueoroxAkous drekeNOetv: viv 
dé rd ey Katp@ Kometrac rov éwxawvov, éxlons Sada medernoas Kal 
Adyous. | 

And at the end of the Encomium, W., I, 340: qv wévra 
huty Ta OeutoroxAéous drefeNety, el AOywv loxds xara OEeptoroxréa 
raphy. 

Maximus Planudes includes Themistocles and Miltiades in a 
list of orator-statesmen. W., V, 214: xévre elol pnropixal, 
pla perv  mpwrn Kal Kupwrdry 4. dvriarpogos rp gtdogoglia 
éxpnoaro IlvOaydpas xal Zwxpdrns xal TAdrwv, ... devrépa 
dvrlarpogos Ty TodtTiKy Hs Hyjoavro MiAriddns xal Kipwv xal 
OeuroroxAfjs: ovroe yap pundev cvyypagdpevor EroNtrebovro. Cf.a 
similar statement in Doxapater, Prol. ad Rhet., W., VI, 24. 
We have much the same statement in Sopater, Prol. ad Aristid. 
(ed. Jebb., vol. I) rpets popal pnrépwv yeydvacw: Sv } wey rpwrn 
dypayws ednyev, Hs éore OepeoroxAys xal Tlepexvqs kal of kar’ 
éxelvous AHTOpeES. 

I have selected Themistocles for this detailed treatment 
because he alone of the statesmen mentioned by Isocrates is 
noticed by other writers in.such a way as to afford a satis- 
factory comparison. So far as I have observed, no writers 

1 Attische Beredsamkeit, I?, pp. 438-447. According to Wilamowitz 


(Hermes, 35 (1900), p. 30) the oration was inserted in the Lysianic corpus 
about the beginning of the third century. 
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notice oratorical ability in Solon or Clisthenes.! An interest- 
ing parallel to Isocrates’ list of statesmen-orators is afforded 
us by Plato in the Gorgias (503 ff.). After Socrates has 
gained from Callicles the admission that there are two kinds 
of rhetoric, one mere flattery (xodaxela dy ely xal aloxpa dnunyo- 
pla), the other noble (76 8’ érepov xadév, Td xapackevatew Srws 
ws BéArioras éoovrar Tv rodtTav ai Yvxal), he asks Callicles to 
name an example of the latter kind of rhetoric. Callicles 
knows of no contemporaneous £77wp who satisfies the con- 
ditions, but claims that Themistocles, Cimon, Miltiades and 
Pericles possessed the noble rhetoric (503.c: KAA. Ti 6é; 
Oeutoroxréa otk dxobes &vdpa dyabdv yeyovéra kal Kipwva xal 
MiAredény xal IepexXéa rovrovl rov veworl reredeuTrnxdra, od Kai av 
éxqxoas; 515 C: DQ... . elxé wepl exelyowy trav dvipdv dv ddlyw 
aporepov édevyes, ef Ere cor doxovow dyafol woNtrar yeyovévat, 
TlepexAfis kal Kiuwv cat MeArcdéns cal OeueoroxvAfs, KAA. ’’ Epo- 
ve). Socrates then shows that the citizens were worse when 
these statesmen retired from public life than when they 
entered it, moreover that Themistocles, Cimon and Miltiades 
had suffered at the hands of the populace they tried to control. 
Consequently they possessed neither the noble nor the flatter- 
ing rhetoric. (517A: el odroe phropes foav, obre ry ddAnOwy 
pnropiuxy éxpavro—ob yap dv ekéwecov—otre ry Kodaxikp.) A 
more complete negation of Isocrates’ theories it would be hard 
to find. Plato not only denies that the statesmen possessed 
any fnropuy, but ascribes the corruption of Athens to the . 
men whom Isocrates makes her greatest heroes. It is highly 
probable that Isocrates had this attack of Plato’s in his mind 
when he wrote the passages in the Antidosis dealing with these 
statesmen.? 


Both writers speak of the value of oratory in promoting good 


1 Plutarch (Cimon, 4) and Nepos (Cimon, 2, 1) imply that Cimon was 
not distinguished as an orator. 

2 Cf. Nestle in Philologus, LXX (= XXIV), 1911, p. 11. For the dis- 
cussion of these men in Aristides, v. Chap. 4. 
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morals. Isocrates, Ant., 255: robrw (2. e€., Adyw), kal rods 
kaxovds é£eXéyxopev cal rods dyadods éyxwpralopev. 
dua robrov rols 7’ dvonrous ratdebopuev Kal rods ypoviuous Soxyudfoper. 

Similarly Cicero, De Orat., II, 9, 35: Quis cohortari ad 
virtutem ardentius, quis a vitiis acrius revocare, quis vituperare 
amprobos asperius, quis laudare bonos ornatius . . . potest? 

Isocrates, Ant., 60: évOuufOnre 5€ wpds tyuds abrots, el Soxd 
tots dyos dtagbelpey rols vewrépous Gd\AA pw TWpOT peweEecv 
én’ dpernv. . . 

Ant., 67: .. . wdvres of Adyo. mpds dperiy Kal dixavoobvny 
ovvrelvovowp. 

Ant., 84: ’AAAa phy Kal r&v érl tiv cwepoctbyny Kal riv SiKxato- 
obynvy wpoorotoupevwy mporpéwery huets av adrnOéorepor xal xpn- 
OluLWTEpoL ~avelpev SyTes. 

In the Brutus (6, 23) we have these words: . . . dicendi 
autem me non tam fructus et gloria quam studium ipsum 
exercitatioque delectat. . . . Dicere enim bene nemo potest, 
nisi qui prudenter intellegit. Quare qui eloquentiae verae 
dat operam, dat prudentiae, qua ne maximis quidem in bellis 
aequo animo carere quisquam potest. 

Here we see emphasis laid on the benefits produced by 
rhetoric on the speaker himself. This view, that speaking 
improves the character, we find as one of the fundamental 
principles of Isocrates’ system. This is best presented in 
Ant., 277: érera trav rpdtewv rv ovvrevovoiy xpos riv brddeow 


‘exnéferar tas mperwieoraras cal pwadora oupdepotaas: & be rds 


trotabras auvebiidpyevos Oewpety Kai Soxiuatev ob povoy wepi tov 
éveor@ta oyov adda Kal epi rds &dAdXas wpdkes tiv adrhy eer 
trabrny Siva, do8’ &ya 7d Neyerv €d cal 7d ypovety mapayevhoerar 
Tots gttocdyus Kal gidroripws rpds Tovs Néyous StaKxerpévors. 

In this passage Isocrates is telling how the study of oratory 
serves to make men atré&v Bedriovs ... xal wdelovos délovus. 
The orator in his search for material will acquire the habits of 
thought which will make him superior to his fellows in action 
as well asin speech. We see that in both Cicero and Isocrates 
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the same result follows: rd \éyew ef (= eloquentia) brings 
with it 7d gpovety (= prudentia). 


Both Isocrates and Cicero defend not only the practice of 
oratory but the teaching of it as well. Isocrates rebukes the 
inconsistency of those who admire oratory but condemn the 
study of it. 

Ant., 246: {ndodor rods xadhOs xphobac rd NOyw dSuvapévous, 
dxiriypdot 5¢ trav vewrépwy rots ruxely rabrns Tis Tes BovAopévors. 
kth. . . . (249) 88’ ob pdvov rapaxfs onpetév éorw GANA Kal THs 
wept Tous Oeovds ddAvywplas- Thy pev yap Tebw play rdv Oedv voultovorv 
elvar xal tiv wodw dpdor xa’ exacrov rov enavrov Gvolav airy 
mwovovpevny, Tovs 5€ THs duvdpews Hs 7) Oeds Exer weracxety BovAopévous 
ds Kaxod rpdyparos érupodvras diagbelpecOal pacw. 

The Athenians get their supremacy from their superior 
education. Therefore all ought to favor the culture of the 
mind—the highest of human pursuits. Ant., 293: adbrol 
aw poéxere Kal duagépere Tay GAXNwY . . . TE Kal wrpds THY ypdvnoww 
Kal wpds ToUs Adyous &uevov reradedobar Tav &AXAwy. (302)... 
wept 5¢ riv radelay &ravres dv Hyads mpwrebey mpoxpiveay. (304) 
fv otvy owypovaTe, tis wey rapaxis watoecbe rabtns, . . . Tpo- 
Tpevete TOV vewrépwv Tovs Biov ixavdy KexTnpuevous "xal oxoAn ayev 
duvapevous eri tHv wadelav Kal rhv &oKxnow rH rovabrny. 

Similarly Cicero (Orator, 41, 142): Nam si vitiosum est dicere 
ornate, pellatur omnino e civitate eloquentia; sin ea non 
modo eos ornat penes quos est, sed etiam iuvat universam rem 
publicam, cur aut discere turpe est quod scire honestum est 
aut quod posse pulcherrimum est id non gloriosum est docere ? 


The objection may be raised that while Cicero resembles 
Isocrates in these passages, the resemblance is due not to the 
fact that Cicero followed Isocrates, but that both copied 
earlier writers, Gorgias.and Protagoras. Nestle! has shown 
that many of Isocrates’ ideas were not original with him, but 


merely adaptations of the work of older sophists. Of the 


1 Philologus, LXX (= XXIV), 1911, pp. 1 ff. 
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ideas that we have found common to Isocrates and Cicero 
that of the origin of civilization is derived by Isocrates from 
Gorgias or Protagoras or both.!. But a study of the passages 
in which Cicero mentions Gorgias and Protagoras reveals 
hardly more than a possibility that Cicero was acquainted 
with the writings of these sophists. There is nothing in his 
treatment of these men which shows that Cicero felt for them 
the admiration which he felt for Isocrates, nor is there any 
passage in which Cicero definitely quotes from Gorgias or 
Protagoras, as he does from Isocrates. I consider it, there- 
fore, highly improbable that Cicero went further back than 
Isocrates for his point of view. 


SUMMARY 


I have shown Isocratean influence in Cicero’s theory that 
the orator should be able to speak on any subject but need 
know but little of the details of the subject about which he 
speaks; that the orator is the source from which flow all the 
forces that produce civilization and government; that the 
orator is the best statesman, and also a teacher of morals; 
furthermore that his profession is so honorable as to lend 
dignity even to the teaching of it. These ideas form the 
background of the De Oratore and Orator. On this Cicero 
puts the details of his picture, drawing them probably from 
many sources. In pointing out the underlying Isocratean 
elements in the Ciceronian works I hope I have shown the 
futility of attempting to assign any one contemporaneous 

1 Philologus, LXX (= XXIV), 1911, pp. 11 ff.; 24 ff. To Nestle’s account 
of the passages showing the influence of Gorgias on Isocrates should be added 
the following: Gorgias thought that every subject could best be treated 
by the orator. Cic. De Inv., I, 5, 7: Nam Gorgias Leontinus, antiquissi- 
mus fere rhetor, omnibus de rebus oratorem optime posse dicere existi- 
mavit. This statement Cicero probably drew from Plato’s Gorgias, 457A: 
duvards yey yap wpds Exavrds torw 6 phrwp xal wepl wavrds Neyev. I have 
shown above (pp. 30 ff.) that this universality of subject is one of the 


characteristics of Isocrates, which we may now put down as part of his 
debt to Gorgias. 
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the same result follows: 7d Néyev ef (= eloquentia) brings 
with it 7d. gpovetv (= prudentia). 


Both Isocrates and Cicero defend not only the practice of 
oratory but the teaching of it as well. _Isocrates rebukes the 
inconsistency of those who admire oratory but condemn the 
study of it. 

Ant., 246: {ndodor rols Kad@s xpijoba ro byw dSuvapévous, 
éwiripdor 6€ r&v vewrépwv rots ruxelty rabrns THs Tihs BovAopévors. 
wth. . . . (249) 8 8’ ob pdvov rapaxis onuetév tor GAA Kal Tis 
wepl tous Geods ddtywplas- Ty pev yap Tew pilav rdv Pedy vopifovory 
elvat xal rv rédw dpaou Kab’ Exacrov Tov énavrov Buatav abrn 
Twowouperny, Tos dé THs Suvdpews Fs 1) Oeds Exer peracxety Bovropevous 
ds xaxod rpdyparos éxupodyras StagbelpecOal yaoi. 

The Athenians get their supremacy from their superior 
education. Therefore all ought to favor the culture of the 
mind—the highest of human pursuits. Ant., 293: adbrol 
mpoexere Kal dtagépere rOv GAdwY . . . TE Kal rpds THY ypbynow 
xal xpds Tovds Adyous &uewov teradedoOar Trav &\dkwy. (302)... 
wept 5¢ ri wadelay &ravres dy huds mpwrebey mpoxplveav. (304) 
fv otv oweppovaire, THs wey tapaxis watoeoOe rabrns, . . . Tpo- 
—Tpepere TGV vewrépwv Tovs Blov ixavoy Kexrnuévous "xal axorAny a&yev 
duvapevous éxl Thy mwadelay Kai Thy doxnoww Thy Torabrny. 

Similarly Cicero (Orator, 41, 142): Nam si vitiosum est dicere 
ornate, pellatur omnino e civitate eloquentia; sin ea non 
modo eos ornat penes quos est, sed etiam iuvat universam rem 
publicam, cur aut discere turpe est quod scire honestum est 
aut quod posse pulcherrimum est id non gloriosum est docere? 


The objection may be raised that while Cicero resembles 
Isocrates in these passages, the resemblance is due not to the 
fact that Cicero followed Isocrates, but that both copied 
earlier writers, Gorgias and Protagoras. Nestle! has shown 
that many of Isocrates’ ideas were not original with him, but 


merely adaptations of the work of older sophists. Of the 


1 Philologus, LXX (= XXIV), 1911, pp. 1 ff. 
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ideas that we have found common to Isocrates and Cicero 
that of the origin of civilization is derived by Isocrates from 
Gorgias or Protagoras or both.!. But a study of the passages 
in which Cicero mentions Gorgias and Protagoras reveals 
hardly more than a possibility that Cicero was acquainted 
with the writings of these sophists. There is nothing in his 
treatment of these men which shows that Cicero felt for them 
the admiration which he felt for Isocrates, nor is there any 
passage in which Cicero definitely quotes from Gorgias or 
Protagoras, as he does from Isocrates. I consider it, there- 
fore, highly improbable that Cicero went further back than 
Isocrates for his point of view. 


SUMMARY 


I have shown Isocratean influence in Cicero’s theory that 
the orator should be able to speak on any subject but need 
know but little of the details of the subject about which he 
speaks; that the orator is the source from which flow all the 
forces that produce civilization and government; that the 
orator is the best statesman, and also a teacher of morals; 
furthermore that his profession is so honorable as to lend 
dignity even to the teaching of it. These ideas form the 
background of the De Oratore and Orator. On this Cicero 
puts the details of his picture, drawing them probably from 
many sources. In pointing out the underlying Isocratean 
elements in the Ciceronian works I hope I have shown the 
futility of attempting to assign any one contemporaneous 

1 Philologus, LX X (= XXIV), 1911, pp. 11 ff.; 24 ff. To Nestle’s account 
of the passages showing the influence of Gorgias on Isocrates should be added 
the following: Gorgias thought that every subject could best be treated 
by the orator. Cic. De Inv., I, 5, 7: Nam Gorgias Leontinus, antiquissi- 
mus fere rhetor, omnibus de rebus oratorem optime posse dicere existi- 
mavit. This statement Cicero probably drew from Plato’s Gorgias, 457A: 
Suvards pay yap xpds Gravrés borw 6b phrwp Kal repl wayrds Neyev. I have 
shown above (pp. 30 ff.) that this universality of subject is one of the 


characteristics of Isocrates, which we may now put down as part of his 
debt to Gorgias. 
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rhetorician or philosopher as the source for Cicero’s work.! 
The limitations of this treatise do not permit me to discuss 
the theories of von Arnim* who thinks Cicero utilized Philo, 
or Kroll? who opposes von Arnim and finds traces of the 
influence of Antiochus. These I hope to take up later in a 
discussion of the sources of the De Oratore. 


1 De Inv., II, 3, 8, seems to imply that Cicero had been anticipated in 
his union of the Isocratean and Aristotelian systems. But the language 
is too indefinite to permit us to identify the persons referred to by posters- 
orsbus. At any rate the last sentence of the section (quos ipsos simul 
atque silos superiores nos nobis omnes, quoad facultas tulit, proposuimus) 
clearly indicates that Cicero did not merely draw upon a compilator, but 
went to the original sources. 

2 Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, pp. 97 ff. 

* Rhein. Mus. 58 (1903), 552 ff. Cf. Ammon in Jahresbericht, 126 


(1905), 169 f. 


DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS 


In Dionysius of Halicarnassus we find another exponent of 
the doctrines of Isocrates. Dionysius, like Cicero, supports 
the union of philosophy and rhetoric under the leadership of 
rhetoric,! and, like Cicero, he has two enemies to face: on one 
side the rhetoricians who denied the value of philosophy and 
in fact all forms of liberal education;? on the other side the 
philosophers who attempted to claim all that was good in 
rhetoric as the work of philosophy.? He resembled Cicero 
also in opposing the narrow conception of Atticism that was 
put forward with vigor at that time. Chapter 52 of the De 
Thucydide is undoubtedly aimed at the same school of 
Atticists that Cicero attacked.‘ This school, while calling 
themselves “‘ Attici,’”’ restricted themselves so closely in the 
choice of models as to arouse the just anger of Cicero. Lysias 
and Thucydides were the authors whom they proposed to 
imitate. Between the Atticism of this school and the 
Atticism of Dionysius there is a vast difference. In fact the 
use of the same term to describe both movements, while 
apparently unavoidable, is apt to lead to confusion of thought. 
Dionysius as an Atticist strove to imitate the best in a wide 
range of Greek authors. His classical period does not end 
till Demosthenes, whom he considers the greatest of the 
Attic orators. The same statement holds true of Cicero. 

1 De Orat. Ant., 1 (445): 4 dpxala xal girdcogos Anropixh. 

Ad Pomp., 1 (757): tfs gsdoadyou pnropexfis. 6 (784): rihy gtddc0gor 
pnropuxhy. 

*De Orat. Ant., 1 (446): érépa 5& res Ext rip exelyns rapeNotca rat, 
&yvépnros dvadela Oearpixy xal dvayuryos kal obre gidocoglas otre Sov wardeb- 
paros obdevds perednguia édevOeplov. 

*Ep. Ad Amm., 2 (722): rotro 5) xexolnxa, Bédriore 'Appate, ris re 
&d\nOelas wpovootpevos, ... kal rijs dwévrwy ry wept rots wodstixods Adyous 
toxovdaxérwy xdpiros* twa py) T0t0’ dwod\dBwow, Ste ravra wepicllnvpe 4 


wreperarnrixy gidocogla ra pnropuxd wapayyéduara. 
‘ Brut., 285, 287; Or., 32. Cf. Schmid, Atticismus, I, p. 7, n. 9. 
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Hence it is plain that Cicero and Dionysius belong together 
as the representatives of Atticism in the broad sense of the 
word. 

But their study of Attic models brought them something 
more than principles of style. Such a course might, indeed, 
have produced a style purer than that of the contemporary 
Asianic orators, and fuller and richer than that affected by the 
Roman Attici. It would, however, hardly have raised them 
above the level of the ordinary rhetoricians. The distinctive 
part of their system is the combination of rhetoric and phi- 
losophy, and in this Dionysius takes as his models the older 
rhetoricians of whom Isocrates was the best example.! But 
Dionysius is a generation later than Cicero, and the lapse of a 
generation has brought large changes in the field of rhetoric. 
The revival of the old sophistical ideal has gone far enough to 
make such a defense and reconstruction as Cicero gives us 
quite unnecessary.? Dionysius does not argue in favor of his 
theory, but his attitude toward the whole subject of rhetoric 
reveals the avowed Isocratean. Another reason for the 
difference between Dionysius and Cicero lies in the nature of 
their treatises. In a critical treatise on style there is not the 
room for a discussion of the purposes and aims of oratory 
such as we find in Cicero. Consequently, we shall find in 

1The introduction to the treatise Hep? r&y dpxalwy Anrépwv, passim; 
also in the chapter on Isocrates, 4 (543): xat &ywyé onus xpfivat rods wéANovras 
obx? pépos re Tis wodsTuxfs Suvdpews GAN’ SAnv abriv xrhoacGa rotroy exew 
Tov phropa &a xepbs. «al ed ris éxcrndebee rhy ddnPuriv gidrocoglay, uh rd 
Oewpnrixdv airijs pévov dyanrGv &NAG cal TO ge pakreKdy, und d¢ Gv atrds &\umov 
&ea Blov, ratra xpoapobuevos, &AN’ GE Gv woddol’s Weerhoe, rapaxedevoaluny 
ay abr@ tiv xelvov rod phropos pipetobar xpoalpecw. 

Cf. Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, II, 1 (5th 
ed.), p. 356: Das rhetorische System, das seinen Schriften zugrunde liegt, 
stellt ein nicht sehr klares Kompromiss aus platonischen, isokratischen, 
peripatetischen (aristotelischen und theophrastischen) und _ stoischen 
Elementen dar. _ 

2 De Orat. Ant., 2, 3 (447-449). 

3A closer parallel to Cicero could probably be established if we had 


the lost treatise ‘fxép rijs rodsrixis gidogoglas xpds rods Kararpéxovras abris 
édixws. De Thuc., 2 (814). 
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Dionysius little that discusses directly the ideals of oratory 
presented by Isocrates, but we must arrive at his point of view 
rather by consideration ofhis general attitude toward rhetoric, 
and by utilizing hints that he drops here and there. 

It is in the preface to the treatise On the Ancient Orators 
that we find the fullest account of the ideal rhetoric. There 
Dionysius sketches briefly the vicissitudes through which 
girdcogos pnropixh has passed. I give a summary of his 
account. 

‘ Our age is an age of improvement in many respects; particu- 
larly because the practice of “ political oratory ”’ (ris epi 
rods woXtruKo’s Néryous émiuedelas) has increased. For the old 
philosophic rhetoric (7 dpxaia xal gurdcogos pynropixy) decayed 
after the time of Alexander, and almost disappeared. Into 
its place there came a usurper, partaking neither of phi- 
losophy nor any other liberal study. This deceived the 
people and appropriated the offices in the state that belonged 
to the philosophic rhetoric. So the Attic Muse was deposed 
from her rightful position by a barbarian stranger. But time 
has restored the old sound rhetoric and expelled the usurper. 
We ought to be glad that the change has been so rapid. It 
has spread to all except a few Asiatic cities. The change has 
been due to Rome and the wisdom of her rulers, under whose 
guidance sound wisdom (ré ypéypov)? has increased, and folly 
has been compelled to learn sense. Therefore the present 
age is producing histories, political and philosophical treatises 
in large numbers. The interest in empty oratory will hardly 

1 Compare the remarks of Crassus on the appearance of Latins magisirs 
dicendi in Rome, Cicero De Orat., III, 24, 93: Verborum eligendorum et 
conlocandorum et concludendorum facilis est vel ratio vel sine ratione 
ipsa exercitatio; rerum est silva magna, quam cum Graeci iam non tenerent, 
ob eamque causam iuventus nostra dedis¢eret paene discendo, etiam 
Latini, si dis placet, hoc biennio magistri dicendi exstiterunt; quos ego 
censor edicto meo sustuleram, non quo, ut nescio quos dicere aiebant, acui 
ingenia adulescentium nollem, sed contra ingenia obtundi nolui, cor- 
roborari impudentiam. 


2Compare Isocrates’ gpoveiy, gpéynots, gpdyes in connection with 
Neyer. 
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last more than a generation. My purpose in this treatise is 
to explain which of the ancient orators are most valuable to 
those pursuing political philosophy (rots dcxofou rhv woderixhy 
yt\oooglay).’ 

There are several points in this passage that show the 
influence of Isocrates. In the first place the dpxala xal 
gtdécogos pnropuh which he later calls cHgpwy can be none 
other than the system of which Isocrates was the best expo- 
nent.! The content of the adjective gAdcogos applied to rhet- 
oric can best be explained by comparing De Isoc., 4 (543, 544): 
kal el ris émerndebee trHY aAXnNOtYAY Ytrocgoglay, ph rd 
Oewpnrixds® airis povoy ayarGv G\XG xal rd wpaxtixdy, und’ dy’ Ov 
airds d&durov éfer Blov, radra rpoatpobuevos GAN’ &E Gv zoANOVs WeE- 
Anoe, TapaxedNevoaiuny av airg rihv éxelvouv Tov Phropos pipmetobar 
xpoaipeotv. This is exactly Isocrates’ attitude toward phi- 
losophy, as we have seen from such passages as Antidosis, 180 
ff., 271; Adv. Soph., 2-8; Ant., 262; Panath., 26. Asimilar use 
of the word g:dogogia and related words appears elsewhere in 
this passage. In chapter 2 (447) the men who have brought 
about the restoration of the true rhetoric are called rods 
ounptrdocopotvras dvOpwxouvs. In chapter 4 (450) the study of 
the ancient orators is said to be necessary to those doxodot ri 
wodrtx}y gtdocogiay. Dionysius also wrote in defence of 
“ political philosophy.” (De Thuc., 2 (814) ... xpayua- 
relas, jy ovverataunv drép ris worttTiKyAs gtdocoglas rpds Tovs 
Kararptxovras atris dédlxws.) This wodtrix} gtrdooogla can 

1 The contest between Dionysius and the Asian school was not merely 
over style. It was a contest of gidécogos pnropixh against dvaldaa Ocarpixd 
obre gidocoglas obre EdAdNov wadebparos otserds pereadnguia, t. €., Of learning 
against ignorance. v. Kaibel in Hermes, XX (1885), 509, who has noticed 
this connection between Isocrates and Dionysius. v. also Rohde in Rh.- 
Mus., XLI (1886), 175. 

2In Ant. Rom., II, 21, 1, he adopts the same attitude toward the 
philosophy which is only theoretical. ’AdX’ brép yey robrur (¢. €., the 
meaning of myths) rots abrd pévoy 7d Oewpnrixdy tris gidocoglas péipos dxo- 
rerpnpevas dyeloOw oxoreiy, ris 5° bd ‘Pwubdou xaracrabelons wourelas xal 
Té5e Hyncdpuny loroplas &ica. 
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hardly be anything except rhetoric regarded from the Iso- 
cratean standpoint as a preparation for public life.? 

We have also seen that Isocrates considered his course as 
the best preparation for public life. Dionysius holds the same 
view. One of the wrongs done by the usurping rhetoric was 
that it deprived the “ philosophic rhetoric’’ of the leader- 
ship in the state which was its lawful possession. De Orat. 
Ant., I (446): érépa 5€ 7s . . . ras ruyuds kal rds xpocraclas 
trav wodewy, as eet tiv yeddcogor Exe, els Eauriy dynpThoaro. 

It is interesting to notice the variety of results that have 
come from the rehabilitation of the d&pxala pnropexh. 

De Orat. Ant., 4 (449): rovydprot roddal pev icroplac orovdijs 
&Etat ypagovrat rots viv, woddol bé€ Adyou woXrtTixol yaplerres 
éxyépovrat yiddcogol re ovvrdtes ob pa Ala ebxaraygpdéynroe &\dat 
re modal xal xadal xpaypareiat xal ‘Pwpalos xal ‘’EdAnow ed 
pada Steorovdacpéevac wpoednrOacl re xal wpoedeboovrat xara Td 
elxds. It is difficult to say to what works Dionysius here. 
refers. Egger (Denys d’Halicarnasse, p. 42) suggests that by 
ioroptac he means the work of Diodorus Siculus, and by Néyor 
roniruxol and giddcogor ovvrdtes the rhetorical and philosophical 
works of Cicero—a conjecture which is very tempting in view 

Cf. De Isoc., 1 (534): éxed) raxiora dvip tyero, dtdocodlas 
éx@bunoe. 

De Isoc., 1 (537): xAodrov Scov obdels Trav xd gedocoglas xpnuaricapbowy 
Hepcronoapevos. 

De Isoc., 12 (558): xard 82 ry Aauxpéryra rSv bxodicewy cal rd GtAb OG 0- 
gov ris zpoatpioes. 

Ibid., Sc00e girocdgus rod pabhuaros robrov (pnropuxfjs) xpotorncay. 

Ad Pomp., 4 (777): mxp@rov py yap ras drolicas r&v loropiiv éedétaro 
Kkadds xal peyadonxpereis xal dvipl girocb yew xpoonxobcas. 

The discussion of political questions, according to Dionysius, belongs 
to the orator rather than the philosopher. In speaking of Plato’s failure 
in writing on such subjects he says (De Dem., 23, 1025, 1026), xdyol ye 


mwodrAduus éxiOev elxeiy éxl rdv rowbrwy atrod Adywr, 8 xerolnrar xap’ ‘Ouhpy 
xpos tiv ’Agpodirny 6 Zeds Néywr>' 

Ob roc, réxvoy éudy, Sé50Tar roreuha Epya, 

GAA ob yy’ lwepdevra pertpxeo Epya yao 
ZaxparcxGy Bradréyuwr, ratra 5 wodcrixots kal phropew dvbipdor pedfoa. 
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of the close connection that exists between Cicero and Di- 
onysius in general principles. It is more probable, however, 
that the reference is to the works of some of the archaizing 
school contemporary with Dionysius, e. g., the histories and 
speeches of Messalla. The benefits of the ‘“ philosophic 
rhetoric ’’ as here presented are not so far reaching as those 
described by Isocrates, but the difference is one of quantity 
rather than quality. In both writers rhetoric is the basis 
for sound work in other spheres. 

In chapter 4 (450) Dionysius describes the subject that he 
has chosen: irdbeow rod Aéyou xocvayv kal ptdavOpwror xal 
areora duvapéevny © peNioat AaBwv. This meets the demands 
of Isocrates, Ant., 276: xpGrov pev yap 6 Neve f ypayvev xpoa- 
pobpevos Ndyous d£lous éraivou kal rips ok éorwy Srws TornoeTae Tas 
Vroléces ddlxous } ptxpas F rrepl roy ldlwy cvpBoralwy &d\AG peyadas 
xal kaddas kal ptNavOpmmrous kal repl ray KoLV OY Tpayparuv. 

We have seen in the introduction to the treatise De Oratori- 
bus Antiquis indications that Dionysius was a follower of 
Isocrates. This is plainly stated in the essay on Isocrates. In 
chapter I he sketches Isocrates’ career. The material is 
almost entirely from Isocrates’ own works. The significant 
point for us is that he accepts Isocrates’ claim to be more 
than a common rhetorician. I give the most important 
portions. 

I (535): érOupdy 5é d6éns xal rod rpwredoat rapa tots ‘’ EXAnow 
érl cogla! xabdwep abros elpnxey, ert rd ypddev & dravonbein 
Karéguyev, ov wept ptxp@v rv mpoalpeow rovobpevos olde Twepl THY 
lilwy cvpBoralwy ov6e trép ay Gddor tives Trav réTrE GogueTGy, wepl 
6¢ ray ‘EXAnveuxadv xal BacidexGv <xal wodtruKOy rpayparwr > ,? &€ 
av brehduBave rds re wodes Gpevov olxnoerOar xal rovs ldvwras 
érldoow tte rpdos apernv. | 

His great service was to reform rhetoric and make it prac- 
tical. 

1Cf. De Demosth., 51 (1112): dpa ye 5} robrous rovs Oavpaftoptvous eal 


cogle xal kparlorwy ASywv rounras vouttopnévous Iaoxparyy kal Tddrwva. 
2 Panath., 11; cf. Ant., 46. 
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- I (536): weguppévny re wapadafav riv doxnow trav NOywr bro 


‘Tv repli Topylav xai Ilpwraydpav cogioray wmp&ros éxwpnoe and 


tay épiorixQy re kal guocxdv! éxi robs wodcrexods xal wept abriy 
onovdatwrv thy émiornunv Sterédecer, & Hs, Ss gnow abrés, rd 
Bovreleobar xal NEvyerv xal wpadrrety Ta cupygeporvTra 
wapaylvera rots palotor.? 

He recognizes Isocrates as the most famous man of his 
time; I (536): éxtgavéoraros 5é€ yevdpuevos r&v xard Tov abrov 
axpackytwv xpdvor. 

He also notes the variety of pursuits which the pupils of 
Isocrates followed; 1 (536): of péev é& rots dtxavixots éyevovro 
&ptoroe Ndyots, of 5° & 7H AodtTEbecPar Kal Ta Kowd mwpdrrev 
Schveyxay, [kai] Got Se rds xowds rav ‘EAAQvwy re xal BapBapwv 
apateas dvéypayap. 

The nobility of subject in the works of Isocrates which 
Dionysius alludes to in the first chapter, he takes up at great 
jength beginning with chapter four and continuing through 
chapter ten. This passage, comprising more than a quarter 
of the whole treatise, is the more remarkable because in the 
criticisms of the other orators the subject matter is touched 
on but lightly, or wholly ignored, and the treatise is devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of style. On the style of 
Isocrates, however, he does not have so much to say, nor does 
he always speak of it with approval. For the subject matter 
he has nothing but the most fulsome praise. In Dionysius’ 
opinion Isocrates provides in his orations the best of instruc- 
tion in ethics and politics, and surpasses the philosophers in 
their own field. I give below the passages from chapters four 
to ten bearing on this subject: 

4 (543): . . . Sea wepl ry rpayparixhy olxovoplay torly dyaba 
FONG pelfova tore wap’ "Iooxpdree xal xpelrrova, pddtora 8 4 
wpoaipects 4 tv Ndywr, rept ods éorobdate, xal Trav brolécewy Td 
Ké\dos, ev als éroretro ras duarpiBas. e& dv ob Néeyeww Sevods pdvoy 
arepydoar’ ay robs xpocéxovras ait@ rv vodv, GANA kal ra HON 


1 Cf. Isoc. Hel., 1-5, and p. 19. Panath., 26 ff. 
Cf. Isoc. Ep., V, 4; Ant., 255 ff.; 271 ff. and p. 3. 
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oxovialous, olxy rexal rodret cal SAq Ty ‘EAANGSt xXpnal- 
peous.! xpdriora yap 6) xravebpara rpds dperiy ev rots 'Icoxpdrous 
éoriv edpety Ndyots. Kal Eywyée ont xpivat Tovs wéN\dAOVTAS ObxX?! péEpos 
TL THs wodtruxhs Suvdyews GAN’ SAnv abriv xrhoacbat rovroy éxev 
rov phropa dca xerpds. Kal ef res Ercryndedber riy adnOcvqv grrocogiar, 
py 7d Oewpnrixdv abrfis pdvoy dyaraGv Gd\d\a xal ro wmpaxreKxop, 
und’ ay’ ov airds &duTov te Blov, radra xpoatpobpevos, add’ &E Ov 
ToNdovs Wyednoe, Tapaxedevoaluny dy abrG@ rv éxelvov rod phropos 
pupetcobar wpoalpeccy. 

5 (544): rls ydp otk ay yévorro giddmodis re Kal gedddnuos tt 
tls obx ay émirndeboee THY wodtTiK}y Kadoxdyallay dvayvols abrod 
Tov Ilaynyupixdy; &v @ dceEcav xrd.? 

6 (546): rls 5’ odx dy dyamrnoee peyebos Exwv ar}p kal duvdpyews 
Tivos Hyyobmevos, & rpds Piktwroy ait rov Maxedéva yéyparra; & 
ols d&tot xrX. 

6 (547): wok} yap dvayxn tols dvayryywoxovras ravra 
duvaoras ypoviparés re pelfovos dxoriuwacbat cal padXov ErcOupety 
Tis Gperis. 

7 (547): rhs 5€ Gy pGddov éxl rhv dtxarootyny xal riv ebotBeaav 
wporpeyatro® xal’ &acréy re Svipa dia xal xown ras wddes SAas 
Tov Ilepi ris elphyns Adyou; éy yap 61) robry Kr. 

7 (549): robrwy yap otk of5’ ef ris dv 4H Bedrious 4 adnOecrépous 
fh paddjov rpérovras gtdocogig Sbvatro Ndyous elrety. 

8 (549): rls d€ rdv ’Apeowaryirixdy dvayvots Adyov ox dy yévorto 
Koopuwrepos, 4} Tis olx adv Cavpadoee thy ExtBodjv rot phropos; és 
érédpnoe StadexOivat xrd. 

9 (551): rls 5’ Gy paddov weloee xal wrod Kal &vdpas rod 
phropos ro\\axy wey Kal EAA, uddcora 8’ év TS rpds Aaxedarpovious 
ypagevre Novy, Ss éwvyphyverar wey ’Apxldapos, x7X. 

9 (554): radra yap ob Aaxedarpovlors udvors cupBovreber dalyv 

1Cf. Isoc. Ep., IV, 2; Ant., 278; and p. 3. 

2 Cf. Isocrates’ praise of the Panegyricus in Ant., 60: &@upu4Onre 52 xpds 
— Opas abrobs, el Sond rots Novos StagGelpey rods vewrkpous AANA yi) mporpirew éx’ 

dper}y xal robs drép rijs xéNews xevdbvous. 


3Cf. what Isocrates says about this oration in Ant., 65: ... éwl re 
Thy dcxacocbvny rapaxana. 
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Gy abrév &ywye GAG Kal rots &ddots “EXAnor xal xraow dvOperots 
TWONA@ Kpetrrovaravrwy gtrocdguwp?, ot rédos rowdvrat 
Tob Biov riv dperhy Kal rd xanov. 

10 (555): éxwv 5€ woddods alrod Kal &drous dreEcevar Adyous 
apos wodets Te Kal duvdoras xal liwras ypageéevras, ay of pey els 
dpdvoray xal cwypoobyny ra rAHOn rapaxadodor, of 5é els werprdtnra 
kal voutpov apxiv rods duvaoras mpodyouvow, of 5é xooplous ra&v 
luordv drepyafovrar rods Blous, & def rparrev txacrov drorWéepevor, 
Sedocxes put) wépa TOU Séovros 6 Adyos ExunxurOy por, Tadra pey tdow. 

In chapter 12 (558) Isocrates is compared with Lysias. xara 
dé ry Naurporyra ray srobéicewr xal rd Yiridcogor 
Tis rpoatpéoews Trelov dtagépew (4. €., "looxpdrnv Avolov) 
4 wads dvipa, ws 6 [Ndrwy elpyxer, ef 5e xp) radnOes elwety, xal 
tav &d\dAwY axdvrwv pnrdpwv, Scot yrrocdygus Tod pabhnparos robrou 
xpotorncay.! 


In the Epistle to Pompeius Geminus we have an illustration 
of the application of this theory to criticism.2? In this Epistle 
Dionysius gives his views on Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Philistus and Theopompus. He prefers Herodotus to 
Thucydides for a number of reasons, among which the first 
and most important is his greater skill in choosing the subject.’ 
Ad Pomp., 3, 2 (767): xp@réy re xal oxeddv Gvayxacédrarov 


1 Cf. also 15 (565), where by way of introduction to the quotation from 
the De Pace, he says: ddhoxwv ds tor ob pdvov xpelrruw } Sixaogbvy ris 
Gédealas GAG xal Weedttpwrétpa. 

Cf. Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, II, 1, (5th 
ed.) p. 356 f.: Ganz unter rhetorisch-isokratischem Standpunkt steht seine 
Auffassung von der Aufgabe des Geschichtschreibers. .. . 

®* Cf. F. Nassal, Aesthetisch-rhetorische Beziehungen zwischen Dionysius 
von Halicarnassus und Cicero, p. 93: “‘ Das rhetorische Element in ihrer 
Geschichtsauffassung, wie die Ergétzung durch Wahl eines dankbaren 
Stoffes und rhetorisch aufgeputzte Behandlung desselben, ferner die freie 
Stellung des Historikers dem tiberlieferten Stoff gegenuber atmet ganz 
den Geist der von Isocrates inaugurierte Geschichtschreibung.’’ Nassal, 
however, does not show any direct connection between Dionysius and 
Isocrates. 
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épyov drdvrwy tori rots ypagovow raow icroplas drdbecw éxréEacGat 
kadhy xal Kexaptopmevnv rots dvayrvwacopevots. rTovro 
‘Hpddoros xpetrrév por Soxet weroinxévas Oouxvéidov.! This criticism 
is repeated in De Imit. and De Thuc. 

De Imit., II, 6, 3 (424): rv pévroe cvyypayéwy ‘Hpddoros péev 
éelpyaorar BéeAriov rd zpayparixdy eldos. 

De Thuc., 5 (820): 6 8’ ‘AXtxapvaceds ‘Hpddoros, yevdpevos 
ébXlyw mpdbrepov rav Tlepouxav, rwapexrelvas bé€ péexpe trv IeNozov- 
VNOLAKGY, THY TE WoaypariKhiy wpoalpecty Eri Td petfoyv eEnveyxe Kal 
Aaprpdbrepor xrh.? 

In similar style he criticises Xenophon and Philistus. 

Ad Pomp., 4 (777): Zevogav 5 xal Bidtoros of robrous érakpd- 
cavres obre ploes duolas elxov obre rpoatpéces. Revogav yey yap 
‘Hpodérov fnrwrhs e&yevero kar’ G&uyorépous trols xapaxrijpas, rév 
Te Wpayparixov kal Tov Nexrixdy’ rp@rov pev yap tras Vrodécets 
tay icropiay tkeXeEaro kaXads kal peyadon pemwets kal dvd pis 
ytroob yy rpoonkotoas. 

Ad Pomp., 5 (79): Pikioros 5¢ Oouxvdldy paiddov < dy > soteer 
éouxévat kal xar’ éxeivov xocpeicOat rov xapaxrijpa. obre yap 
drd0eacy Ange ToAUWHENG Kal Kotv hy [Sorep Gouxvdléns], 
é&dXa play xal rabryny romexny. | 

Theopompus, ‘‘ the most famous of the pupils of Isocrates,”’ 
naturally comes in for praise. 

Ad Pomp., 6 (782): Qedrouros 6é Xtos éxtyavéoraros wavTwv 
<rév> 'Iooxpérous pabnr&v yevduevos xai rodXods wey ravnyuptKods, 
woddovs 5é cupBovreurixots ovytatdpevos Ndyous Ertoro\ds TE TAS 
Xuaxds émiypagopeévas kal broOnxas &\Xas Adyou dklas, loropiay 

1Cf. Isoc. Ad Nic., 48: éxetvo 5’ ob» gavepdv, Ste Set rovs Bovdopkvous F 
woety ff ypager re Kexaptopevorv Tots ToArAAOtS pH Tos Wpedpwrarous 
Tray Néyuw Snrety GAA To's pvOwierrdrovs. There is a striking similarity 
between the ideals of the two writers—to produce a pleasing work. 

? His rather unjust judgment on Thucydides is probably influenced by 
his animosity toward the narrow Attici, just as his judgment on Plato is 


warped by the passions of the conflict between philosophers and rhetori- 


cians. 
?Cf. De Imit., II, 6, 3 (426): 6 pes Zeogdy ‘Hpodérov Snhorys éyéivero 


xara re rds mpayuarixds dperds. .. . 
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wemTpayparevpévos Gtios érawvetoOar rpGrov pev trys Vrobécews 
tav toropiayv (xadal ydp dugérepac . . . +) xd.) 

Dionysius applies the same principle to his own work in the 
preface to the Antiquitates Romanae. 

I, 1, 2: dreloOnv yap drt det robs rpoatpoupévous pynpeta THs éavrdy 
YUXis Tots exvyeyvopevors KaTahimely, .. . Kal wavrwy padiora 
rovs dvaypdgovras ioropias, éy als xabtdptoPa riv adnIaay 
[wdvres] dro\apBdvopey dpxiv yvpovicews re xal coglas ovcay, 
aparov pev Um oPEGELS Tpoapercdac Kaas Kai WEyYaXORT p_E- 
wets xal wod\\hy weédecavy trots dvayvwoopevots gepod- 
oas krX. 

I, 2, 1: ray pev odv brd0eow Sre xadjv ctAnga kal peyadorper# xal 
WONNots Wpédiuov ob paxp&v oluar dejoeww Adywv tots ye 5) pr) 
ravramraciw drelpws Exovot THs Kow ys toroplas. 


The first Epistle to Ammaeus furnishes us with additional 
evidence of Dionysius’ attitude toward the older rhetoric. 
Some philosophers of the Peripatetic school have put forward 
the claim that Demosthenes gained his oratorical ability from 
the study of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. Dionysius comes to the 
defence of Demosthenes and proves that the Rhetoric was 
written after most of Demosthenes’ speeches had been de- 
livered and, far from being the source from which Demosthenes 
learned rhetoric, it is a statement of the principles of rhetoric, 
based on a study of Demosthenes and other orators. The 
body of the treatise is concerned with a detailed discussion of 
chronology, and has no bearing on our present purpose. The 
interesting point is that Dionysius undertook the work to 
prove the value of the older school of rhetoric, as contrasted 
with the Peripatetic system, and secondly, to show that 
Demosthenes, the perfect orator, received from Isocrates and 
his pupil Isaeus a training that needed no supplement from 
the work of Aristotle.? 

1 Cf. De Imit., II, 6, 3 (428). 


2 Ad Amm., 2 (722): rodro 5) xexolnxa . . . wa ph 7008" SxordBwouw, Sre 
wayra, repreld\n ger %) repimarnrixh gidocogla ra pnropixa rapayyéAnara, xal obre 
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Demosthenes is the consummation of the Isocratean ideal, 
as we shall have occasion to notice in discussing the Pseudo- 
Lucianic Laudatio Demosthenis. Consequently we should 
expect Dionysius to call attention to Isocratean character- 
istics in Demosthenes. But the essay on Demosthenes that 
we possess deals wholly with style, whereas it was the subject 
matter that Dionysius most admired in Isocrates. The 
treatise ITlepl ris wpayparixjs Anuoobevous devdrnros which has 
not been preserved, if indeed it was ever completed,! would 
have contained commendation of Demosthenes from the 
Isocratean standpoint, just as the criticism of the historians 
is Isocratean. As a mere hint of .what his judgment would 
have been we have the passage just quoted (De Dem., 58, 
1129) and De Dinarch. 8 (646): delwerac 5¢ Anuoobéevous xara 
<pey> rihyv exroyhy rev dvopdrwv ry Sewdryre, Kara be Thy obvOeow 
77 rouwrla trav oxnudrwv cal rq eadday7, xara be rhv ebpeow 
Tov émixepnuatwv To ph Kawa xal wapddota AapBdvew ddd 
pavepa Kal &y r@ péow xelpeva. 


ol wept Geddwpov xal Opactpaxov xal ’Arvrigdvra oxovdfis ivov obdty edpor obre 
"Tooxparns xal ‘Avatcuérns xal 'Adxtdduas obre ol robros cupPimoavres rots 
dvipdot wapayyeAuaruv rexvixGy ovyypagels xal dywroral Adywr pnropixer, 
ol xrepl Geodéixrny cal Didloxov xal “Icaiov xal Kngrcddwpov ‘Trepelinv re xal 
Avxotpyov xal Aloxlyny, 03’ <dy> abrds 6 Anyuocbirns 6 xdvras brepBaddbpevos 
robs re xpd adrod cal rods xa’ taurdy Kal pndé rots ywoptvas brepBodiy karahixwy 
rogovros tyivero rots 'Icoxpdrous re xai ‘Icalov xoopobmeros wrapayyiduaors, 
el uu) rds "Aptororédous réxvas étivaber. 

Ad Amm., 12 (749): &AAd yap dre pe obx 6 Ahrwp xapd rod giroodbgou 
ras réxvas wapé\aBey als rods Oavyacrods éxelyous xarecxebace Néyous, &\AA 
rotvayrlov ra Anpuoobévous kal ra r&v &\Xwy Anropwv Epya wapabéuevos 'Aptororédns 
ratras typaye ras réxvas, ixavds &xodedeixOa voul{w. For the thought cf. 
Philost. Vit. Soph., 213, IV: AnpooOens yap pwabyris pey ‘Icalov, Sndrwris 
52 "Iaoxpdrous yevdpevos bwepeBddero abrdv Oup@ «rh. 

1 De Dem., 58 (1129): édv 58 ody 1d Satpdvioy yas, xal repl rijs mpayyarixis 
atrot davérnros, ere pelfovos 4} rovde xal Oavpacrorépou Oewphuaros, é&y rots eéijs 
ypagnoopias drodwcoputy cor rov ddyor. 

De Thuc., 1 (812): cod 58 BovAnOévros lilay ouvrdtacbal pe rept Oovxvildouv 
yeaghy &xayvra wepradnguiay ra deduera Adywr, dvaBaddpevos riy «rep Anpo- 
oOivous xpayparelay, hv elxov & "xepaly, drecxouny TE TOhoayY, WS Tpoypo, Kal 
redécas TH brbdcxeow arodliwpe. 





Lee 
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SUMMARY 


We have found that Dionysius adopts as his own the 
principles of the ‘‘ philosophy ’’ held by Isocrates with the 
corollary that the ‘“ philosophic rhetorician’”’ is statesman 
and philosopher; and have followed the application of Isoc- 


. rates’ rules about the choice of subject to the work of literary 


criticism. 


ARISTIDES AND PSEUDO-LUCIAN 


I HAVE traced in the preceding chapters the revival of the 
sophistical ideal in Cicero and Dionysius. As von Arnim has 
pointed out,! this movement did not meet with immediate 
success. The century following Dionysius seems to have pro- 
duced no one who inclined to Isocratean principles. But the 
second century of our era witnessed a renewed interest in the 
rhetorical theories which we have found in Cicero and 
Dionysius. It is my purpose in this chapter to discuss some 
phases of this later revival. 

The second-century sophist, Aristides, devotes four speeches 
to the praise of rhetoric,—two [lept pnropixfs, ‘Trép r&v rerrapwr, 
and Ilpés Kamtréva. The two IIepi fnropixfs are answers to 
Plato’s attack on rhetoric in the Gorgias; the speech ‘Yxép 
trav terrapwv is a defense of the political careers of Pericles, 
Miltiades, Cimon and Themistocles; the fourth speech, IIpds 
Kazmiréva, answers some objections that had been raised to 
arguments that he had used in the other speeches. While 
all four speeches are directed against Plato’s criticisms of 
rhetoric, this reply to Plato is merely a convenient starting 
point for an encomium of rhetoric, in which he claims for the 
orator the possession of all virtues. It is plain, too, that under 
the name of Plato, he is attacking the philosophers of his 
own day.2. This can be seen in the spiteful attack on phi- 
losophers with which he closes the speech ‘Trép rv rerrdpwv 
(II, 399 ff.), and in such phrases as these: 


1 Dio von Prusa, p. 112: Ich schreibe der Erneuerung des sophistischen 
Bildungsideals durch Philon die grésste geschichtliche Bedeutung zu, 
obgleich sie zunachst fast spurlos voriiber zu gehen scheint. Der Gedanke, 
die Philosophenschulen auf das praktische Ziel der rednerischen Ausbildung 
zuzuspitzen, hat keinen Anklang gefunden. 

2See Baumgart, Aelius Aristides als Reprasentant der Sophistischen 
-Rhetorik des zweiten Jahrhunderts der Kaiserzeit, p. 21. 

3 The references are to the edition of Dindorf. 

$4 
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II, p. 84: r@y WAdrwvos éralpwv droxpwac0w tis, tredhrep 
abrdv otk éxouev Tapacrncacbat. 

IT, p. 149: elré 54 wot pds Gedy, elre TAdrwv elre AAXXOS Tes 
barép éxelvou BobdNerar. . . . 

The battle between the philosophers and the rhetoricians 
was still going on, and Aristides in spite of all his attempts to 
prove that Plato supports the sophistical ideal, merely calls 
attention to the irreconcilable differences between the philos- 
ophers and the rhetoricians. 

Much of this chapter has been anticipated by Baumgart in 
the second chapter of his very useful book on Aristides. But 
I hope to show by a. more detailed presentation of some of 
Aristides’ theories of rhetoric, and by a comparison of them 
with those of his predecessors, that in all essential particulars 
he belongs to the same school as Isocrates, Cicero and Di- 
onysius. The verbal correspondences with Isocrates are not 
so close as in Cicero and Dionysius, but this is due rather to 
Aristides’ verbosity than to any difference of thought. 

One of the striking passages in Isocrates is his account of 
the growth of civilization through the power of déyos (Nic., 
5-8 = Ant., 253-256). This was utilized by Cicero, and 
appears in Aristides. The latter casts the story in the form 
of amyth. ‘‘ Newly created man was inferior to the animals 
and was in danger of being utterly destroyed. Prometheus 
pleaded with Zeus to save the human race. At his suggestion 
Zeus sent Hermes to bestow on mankind the blessing of 
rhetoric. Under its influence men ceased quarrelling with 
one another, formed communities, built cities, and made 
laws.” In another passage (II, pp. 63-75) Aristides enlarges 
on the services rendered by rhetoric in establishing laws and 
maintaining justice among men. 

The resemblances to Isocrates are plain. For the sake of 
illustration I shall quote the principal steps in the growth of 
civilization as pictured by Isocrates and the parallels in 
Aristides. 


111, pp. 134 ff. 
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Isoc. Nic., 5 (= Ant., 253): rots yap &AXots ols éxoper obdey trav 
tduwv diagépouev, GAA TWOANGY Kal ro raxee Kal Tp Pop kal 
rats &\X\as eb roplacs Karadeéorepa Truyxdvoyev Syres. 

Cf. Arist., II, p. 134: waiot yap wavrwv dredelrovro adore 
Gdr\wy, raxes yey trav wrnvav ardvrwy ... kar’ laoxdy 8 ad 
noppw T&v Nebvrwy . . . Kal py Ty ye KaracKevg TOD awyaTos ob 
pévoy trav rpoBarwv, &\d\a Kal rv xoxdOv drredelrovro. 

The blessings of civilized society followed the introduction 
of rhetoric. | : 

Isoc. Nic., 6 (= Ant., 254): éyyevouévou 5 tyty rod relbav 
GAAjdous . . . ob pbvoy Tod Onpwwdds SRv arnddX\dynuey GAA 
xal ovveNOdyres odes @xicapey kal vdgous éuela Kal réexvas edpoper. 

Arist., II, p. 135: dgexopévns 5€ pnropixis els avOpwmous . . . 
RduvynOnoav pev ot &vOpwroe thy pera t&v Onplwy dlacray xaderhy 
éxguyety, . . . xowwvlas 5’ etpov apxnv. xaraBavres 5é &x rdv 
épGv . . . wodww rE KaTeokevdcavro . . . Kal Tovs wo\ewy yepdvas 
vouous evro kal &pxovras xal wodtrelay évdutoay. 

The other passage in Aristides (II, pp. 63-75) is simply an 
expansion of the words of Isocrates—véyous tOéueba . . . robrw 
(t. €., Néyw) Tols xaxols éfehéyxouey. In a lengthy argument 
Aristides shows that rhetoric was invented to insure justice 
and equity, that through rhetoric alone life is made possible,! 
that the establishment of laws and the maintenance of courts 
of justice presupposes the existence of rhetoric.2 Of the 
three, vépor, dixn, Néyor, the chief place must be accorded to 

1TI, p. 64: edpe&n rolvuy & robrwy pnropix) xal rape pudaxrhprov dixato- 
obvns xal obvieopos rod Blov rots GrPOpm@ros . . . edpeioa bt bxtp rowobrwr xal 
tyrcxobray povn Busrdv jyty rexolnxe rdv Blov. 

211, pp. 64-71, especially p. 65: galverar . . . ukpos obca rijs pnropixfs 
} vopobercxy cal rots waou Sevrépa xws, rp&rov yey Sri Kal wepl abradv tea roy 
pono ASyou rod welBovros. el yap torw e657 Nov Sre ol vduor pay bxép Tod wavras 
1d wpoojxov txev Eueddov rOhoecOat, rolro 8 ol ry xepl Kpelrrous obx Eueddov 
oupBovdfcecOar, x&s olx dvayKxalws ee NSyou Tod welcovros fin; p. 67: rider 
eiphoa rd dixasov § rapa ris pnropixfs; wey yap EXéyxeEe Ta yeyvopeva (cf. 
Isoc. Nic., 7: rotre xal rods xaxods éedeyxoper). p. 68: .. . H re diexaoriny ox fue 


éwcxobpov AaBodoa rots vépots abr) xpdrepoy xpocedehOn ris rapa ris pnropinhs 
Bonfelas. ee yap abripy SuvnOijvar BonOijca- rodro be ob hy vev pnropuxfjs. 
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Aéyo..! In this view that all development of society and 
civilization is the result of rhetoric Aristides has adopted and 
expanded the doctrine of Isocrates and Cicero. 

This account of the development of civilization and govern- 
ment under the guidance of the orator forms the historical 
background for the theories of rhetoric as a training for 


- practical life. This was the main thesis of Isocrates’ system, 


that the orator is the best statesman, the best philosopher, 
the best manager of his own affairs. This point is insisted 
on by Aristides and developed by him at great length and 
with abundance of historical examples. The principal passage 
is the speech ‘f'xép réyv rerrdpw»—a defense of Miltiades, 
Cimon, Themistocles and Pericles. I have shown above 
(p. 42 ff.) that a writer’s attitude toward these statesmen is 
a test of his attitude toward the sophistical rhetoric. So 
that when Aristides undertakes to prove against the argu- 
ments of Plato that these statesmen were true Afropes and 
leaders of the people, he is taking his position beside Isocrates 
and Cicero. A complete statement of all the arguments by 
which he answers, or thinks that he answers, the criticisms of 
Plato would extend far beyond the limits of the dissertation, 
but I will give enough quotations to show his general attitude. 

Of Pericles he says: 

IT, p. 175: Nadas pev olfpar ded xevfis Anpety xal els pundev déov 
cal dtarplBew rnvaddws, Adywr 5€ adrAnOwav trav xacpdv xal rdv 
wpayyuatwv oroxatecbar xal 7d apérov owtew mravraxov. rovros 
yovv éxerar kal 76 Kparety oluar cal rds Yuxds wpocdyeoOar rv 
dxovdyrwy. 6 rolvuy Tlepexdijs roootrov yxy xal trocadra dy av 
évixa mparrwy Addos pev Fxiora, oluar, Aeyerw 5¢ Eproros elxdrws 
évopifero. . . . el dé det nal ceuvorépov paprupos, cxdre rl gyno 6 
Oouxvdléins éy rots wepl ablrod Adyos. eciphoes yap dravraxod 
peuvnutvoy ws dplorov eye Kal od’ duguoBynrnow Sdvra sre ph 

1TI, p. 71: GAN’ fore pds dorepel polpas xal gboews ol vépor, 4 Slay, ol 
Myo. rprdv 8 obc&y robruy bvvdyewr, Sxep Néeywr eEBny, dxdoas ras xdpas 
} pnropix) povn karadapBave. 
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xal mparrew ovrés ye rpds 7G Abyew xpocrlOnow, txredav xrpdrov 
abrov elvar v7. 

In this passage the following points demand especial notice: 
AaXeds is contrasted with Aéywr ddAnfiwSv as an answer to the 
charge that Pericles made the Athenians \d)dous.!. The use of 
croxd{ecPar is at the same time a reply to the disparaging 
statement that rhetoric is mere guesswork,? and an acceptance 
of Isocrates’ idea that ériorfyn is impossible, and that true 
coyla consists in 6éfa.2 This is, of course, one of the funda- 
mental differences between Plato and Isocrates, and is there- 
fore a valuable indication of the standpoint of Aristides. 
Another Isocratean point is the connection of rpdrrew and 
Néyew (cf. p. 3). Still another resemblance is the use of 
xatpds,—one of Isocrates’ catch-words (cf. p. 3). 

The connection between statesmanship and rhetoric is 
brought out even more clearly on p. 202: ddd’ dpavres &vipa 
cal Névyecyv xai xpdrrev* Axpov xai dovdrelas pev oldapds eyybs, 
G&pxecv & éxirndedrarov xal ixavwrarov kal ravrwv bwepyuxéra Toy 
SArXwy, erabdy sre ‘Opnpixdvy xal xapaxdhovwy atrdév rots Geots 
évdpucoay.® 

1 Plato, Gorgias, 515 E: ravuri yap éywye dxobw LTlepixdéa werownkivas 
"AOnvatous dpyous xal Sedovs xal Addous kal gedapytpous. . . . 

? Plato, Gorgias, 463 A: doxe? rolvvwy por, & Topyla, elval re émerfdeuya 
Trexvixdy pev ob, Yuxfis 6¢ croxacrufs xal dvipelas xai ypboa Seavijs rpocoputdety 
rots dvOpwrots. 

* Isoc. Ant., 271: éwed)) yap obx &eorw by ry pboa Ty Tay GO parwr txiorhuny 
AaBety, hy Exovres Gy eldctuer Ste xpaxriov  Nexriov éoriv, && rv Nowy cogods 
per voulfw robs rats détas éxtrvyxdvey ws éxl rd word Toh BeAriorou duvapévous 
xTX. 

Panath., 30: Tlvas oby xad& wexacdevpévous . . . 3 ap@rov py rors xadds 
xpwpévous rots wpaypuact rots xara Thy hytpay exdorny xpooxlxrovet, Kal Thy 
défay emcrux ij Trav xatpGv Exovras xal duvvapyévny ws éxl rd woNd croxafvecbar rob 
oup péporros. 

‘The combination of xzpaérrey and déyer is thoroughly Isocratean; 
cf. p. 4, n. 1. 

5 Cf. Cic. De Orat., ITI, 14, 53: quem deum, ut ita dicam, inter homines 
putant? : 

éxafdy re ‘Ounpixdy alludes to such passages as Od., VII, 71: 

of ply pa Ged» ds elcopdwrres 
Sadixara: plboow, Sre orelxno’ dvd Eorv. 
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Of Miltiades we have the following characteristic passages: 


- JT, p. 231: obxody rév6’ Gua paprupet cal riv pnropixiy réxvyy, 
é\Ad po Grexvov rpiByv etvar, Kal rov Medrcddnv kal rod dAeyery 
rexvirny kal rhv dvipelay eri r&v Epywv rots Adyos TaparARovov. 

II, p. 232: 6d 63 xatl wrpodxplOn (McArcddns) pwdvos €& drdvruv, ds 
pact, Thy xEtpa éxreraxws ypayhvar, ws tore ErvXE TOLS OTpAaTLWT ALS 
wapaxeNevopevos. obrws éxetvds ye ob pdvov &v wvuxt [ry éxxdnola], 
éd\XAa kal Mapaldu pjrwp xpnords fv kal rd rdv NOywv ayaldr 
wapelxero ov mavraxov. This last sentence carries a double 
meaning. At first sight it seems to say no more than that 
Miltiades made a good speech before the battle. But there is 
suggested the thought that the orator is the best general—a 
principle which Aristides elsewhere enunciates with great 
clearness, ¢é. g.: 

ITI, p. 140: werd tolvuv ris orparnyckiis yevouevy roNAG paAdop 
owtew aira Ta THS oOTpaTNYUK As TepuKey. 

II, p. 141: Gels rhv pnropixny ris orparnyiKijs rocolTw kupiwrépay, 
bam déxa Gvdpes dé&xa puptdiwy eEXdrrovs apiOuad- elxdrws. ob yap 
woppwhev el\nper Tov eXeyxov, GAN’ el rore wpunuevouvs ’Axatods. 


dvicracba Kai dpatpobyras Hdn ra Eppara r&v vedv xal rhv Oddarray, 


tirepBodvras uh Karéoxov of Sbo obrot AHropes, TL rA€OV Tv TaKTiKOv 
fv... 3 Gdn’ os GdnOds Sep of ckevo~dpor rots démAlrats elol; 
rovr’ éyavn tore raca ovca rapacKeu) pds THY émioraroidcap 
Grace tobros pnropixyy (cf. II, p. 52, quoted below, p. 60). 

Aristides also praises Solon, who was adduced by Isocrates 
as an example of the orator-statesman.' Plato had classed 
Solon with the poets.?, But Aristides shows from Plato’s own 
statements that poetry stripped of metre and rhythm becomes 
Snunyopla, so that if Solon had never spoken from the Bjya, 
we should still have to class him with the political leaders. 
He then continues (II, p. 361): odx déwy otd’ év pérpous éront- 
reveTo, GAG 7G Tis Antopicis rbrw xaBap&s Xpwpevos, év ols &ract 

Parallel passages are collected in a note on Od., XV, 520, in Ameis- 
Hentze, Anhang zu Homers Odyssee. 


1 Ant., 235, 313. 
2 Phaedrus, 278c; Tim., 21 B. 
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Kadota éxédactey Ste TG ye SpOordrw Trav Abywv adbtds Av ely 
pntwp Kal cogds, d&uyorépas yotv eoxe ras éxwvuplas re kal 
duvdpers, kai Sre ye % pynropix) Kal 4 vopoberik) ris abris elot 
gyboews (cf. p. 206). 

These five statesmen form the basis for Aristides’ claim that 
oratory and statesmanship are inseparably united. These are 
the same examples used by Isocrates (who adds to the list 
Clisthenes), and the claims made for them are the same in 
both writers—that the statesmen were orators, and that 
through their oratory came their power as statesmen. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I shall give a few 
passages from the two treatises Iepi pnropexjs in which an 
abstract statement is made of this principle. 

II, p. 52: (Replying to Plato’s charge that rhetoric is 
oroxaarixds) rl dé rept pnropexfs el croxaterat Oavpdfes; palverac 
yap dpolws Staxepévn Ty payrTixn, wA}v Scov payTiKh yey darpAdNaKTaL 
oToxacapevn, pyropix) 6€ ob oroxdterac pdvov rv mrpayyuarwyr, 
@\\G kal rparrec dtd r&v danperav arr’ dv edploxy BédArvoTA. 
dore kal rov ris pavruxfs éwéxer Adyov kal rov Tis OT paTnyet- 
Kis) dy under ry rordcriKg mpoohKey Tddrwy ok Epel. 

I], p. 58: 8 te yap ay gains dpydrre. rd rowdrov dxodoa TO 
phropt, &pxwv, trpoctarns, dcddaKxados, ravra tair éori 
TOU propos Ta dvduara. 

II, p. 59: wavres yey odv Epxovres ploe Kpeitrrous trav by’ 
avrots: el 6€ tes per’ e€ovolas kal xapliferar, TELA wy ok avayKatwr, 
kal mpds TO owtev thy éavtod rai oroxafetrar” kal ris ém- 
Ouplas t&v by’ atrG, odros éxetvds éorey 6 7@ Svre wodtreKds Kal dy 
‘“Ounpos égn marépa ds Fmov elvac. oluar dé rov airdv xai 
bhropa &pioroy weroinxev, @ TodTO aveOnke. 

II, p. 98: ef yap det ovveddvra elzety, obdév éoriv &dXO pyroptK? 
ARepoyvnatsrAdyuwr dbyapuey rpocEetrAnguvuia,® ws ph povoy 
airoés épdecv tra BéeXriorTa, GAA Kal érépous welfew Exot. 


1Cf. the references quoted above (p. 77 f.) in connection with Milti- 
ades. 
2 Cf. the use of croxdg¢ecGa: in II, 175, and the defense of croxdfeobat, 


IT, 42 f., 53, 54 
* Cf. Isocrates’ ypovety xal \éyew. (For passages v. p. 3.) 
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II, p. 121: xat rocobrp yé re r&v KuBepynradv of phropes xupt- 
@repo. 4} r&v vavr&v éxelvar, Scov of udev wredvrwy elot xbpror rdv 
vaur@y, of dé xal abrod rod xety 4 rods KuBepyhras: pwaddov be 
&ugorépwr elol xipror, xal trav xuBepynrdv kal r&v éurredvrwr, of 
phropes. diddoxoval ye xal welBovow t& dpxijs wore Kal wot wAevoréov. 

II, p. 122: 6 6¢ pyrwp od cwtew olde pdvov, &\AA kal droxru- 
vbew xal éexBadrXav obs Gpevov’ Gore rédevov &E duyorépwy Td Kparos 
T®@ phropt. Kai & pe ye KuBepyjrns ovdé ots cate mpds dtlay 
owfe ... 6 bé pnrwp Kal rhv rod cwtew peplia ody TG dexaly 
wAnpot. 

ITI, p. 129: odk &pa ro¥ gtdocdgou padrdov 4H rod phropos eldévar 
wOTE Xp} cuwray. Kal phy Sores ye & rpoonKe Néyeww older, older & 
EpPpaTrety TpoohKe. | 

II, p. 130: 30m yap BéAriov Epxew H dcaxovety, roocobrw eye 
Ta déovra BéXriov F mrparrecv. 

II, p. 133: éorw &pa pnropujs épyov xal gpovety dp0ds xal py? 
povov abrov & det rpdrrovra, GANG Kal érépous xelOovra & de? zpar- 
Trew wapéxecOa, kal Sdws elvac Baccrckdv. 


The conflict between rhetoric and philosophy is nowhere 
plainer than in Aristides. All the speeches in defense of 
rhetoric are, either openly or covertly, attacks on the philo- 
sophical schools. Plato bears the brunt of the attack, but 
the bitterest passages are directed against the false philos- 
ophers,—those ‘‘ who should rather be called gtAoowparor.’”! 
The principal points in his arguments have been summed up 
by Baumgart (pp. 24-35). But one or two points may well 
be amplified for the sake of showing more clearly the influence 
of the Isocratean tradition on Aristides. 

It is important to notice that Aristides is not merely trying 
to drive the philosophers from the province that rightfully 
belongs to rhetoric. Any compromise by which rhetoric and 
philosophy should exist on equal terms is unthinkable. For 


1]I, p. 408. The passage from p. 399 to p. 414 is devoted to the attack 
on philosophy. 
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to Aristides, as a true representative of Isocrates, rhetoric 
takes the place of philosophy.! No polite phrases of compli- 
ment? can obscure the fact that Aristides believes that what- 
ever philosophy does, rhetoric can do better. In the speech 
Tlept ‘Pnropuxjis he takes up Plato’s criticisms of rhetoric, and 
shows that the supposed faults are really virtues, or that the 
same charges can be made with greater justice against phi- 
losophy. Several of the passages presenting the orator as 
philosopher have necessarily been included in the discussion 
of the orator as statesman.‘ I shall add some passages to 
illustrate the connection between rhetoric and thought, and 
between rhetoric and ethics. 

In demonstrating the identity of the thinker and the 
speaker he quotes Hesiod (’Epy., 293, 295): 


1 He discusses the original meaning of cogiorfs and ¢rAdcoges, II, pp. 
407 ff. cogurrhs = cogés. In this sense it was applied by Herodotus to 
Solon and Pythagoras, by Androtion to the Seven Sages and to Socrates. 
Isocrates applied the term gogioral to the teachers of eristic and dialectic, 
and called himself a ¢gtAdcogos—egrrdc0gov 5’ éaurdy xal rods phropas xal 
rods xepl riy xodcrixhy ew giroodgous. (Haas, Quibus fontibus Aelius Ari- 
stides in componenda declamatione, quae inscribitur [pds HAdrwra . . . 
usus sit, p. 54, supposes that this is a quotation from the lost part of the 
Kara r&v cogicréy.) As his own definition Aristides gives (407): 4A)’ 
olpar xal coguorris érrecxOs xowwdv Fv Svona cal 4 gtdocogla robr’ hébvaro, ytdo- 
xadla ris elvac cal bsarpr By repli rAdvyous (cf. Ant., 186 ff.), nat odx b voy 
Tpéxos ovros (4. €., the narrow view held at present), &\Ad_ xasdela xowds. 
Plato, he continues, used gedAdcogos in this broad sense and in the narrower 
meaning—robds xepl rds ldéas rpayuarevopévous cal Trdv cowpdtwv dxepopGvras— 
a definition which he would apply only to the followers of Plato and 
Pythagoras; the other sects are ¢g:Aocdparor. 

2 F. g., II, p. 410: xal radra pndels olécOw Bracgnulay els gidrocoglay txew 
pnd’ dndla pndeueg A&yeoPar, &N\AA TOANMP pGArov brép eeaaeres elvas xal 
xpos trols 0Splfovras rabrny elpjcbat. 

IT, p. 413: ofuas bt xdyd ovyyevrécbar rdv ix’ Euavrod girocogncdrrwry rots — 
déploros xal reXewrdtos, Kal ob rod\d\Gv Hrracba rabry Oynrdy, xal & rpogkiwy 
polpg yeyévacl pou. Gore rots olxot roXeuolny dv uaddov F rots grrocd¢gors. 

*Cf. II, p. 82: If philosophy prevents déuety, and rhetoric déduetoPa, 
rhetoric by removing décxeto8a has also prevented décxety, etc. 

‘II, p. 361: pfrwp xal coges. 

II, p. 129: obk &pa rod gidoaodyou paddov 4 rod phropos eldivar xbre xpd 
owner. 
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Ketvos pév xavapioros bs abro xavra voqop: 
écOXds 5’ ad xdxelvos bs ed eladvre wiPnrac: 


and gives this commentary (II, p. 32): obxody 4 per abrés xépra 
vonoas éorly 6 eb elxav’ el 5¢ Bobder exelvws, b pev ed elarwp cor é 
vonoas airds Gravra.’ . . . perei(\nyev dv TO Oevrépy el rod ed 
elarévros rov abrov rovrov Néywr, avri rod vohoayros rov eb elrévra 
Gels, ws abrdv rotrov dSyra rov BéXriorov pHropa. 

The identification of the original thinker with the orator is 
even stronger in II, p. 98: . . . odde écri &ANO pnropix) F 
epdovnacs hoywr dSivayv rpocernevia, ws ur) povor abros Epdew 
ra BéATicra, GAAA Kal érépouvs welOew Exo. II, p. 133: éoriw apa 
pnropuiis épyov kal ppovetv dp0ds xal pu) pdvov adrdv a det 
eparrovra, a\Aa Kal érépous welfovra & bet xparrev raptxeobat. 

In reply to Plato’s comparison of rhetoric to the art of the 
pilot he says that the pilot merely saves men, good and bad 
alike, but the s#rwe knows whom to save and whom to kill. 
II, p. 122: 6 52 pyrwp ob cwfev olde povov, &dAG Kal droxrivy bey 
kal éxBddXeu obs Guewov’ Sore rédevov &E dugorépwv 7d xparos TO 
phropt. 

In II, p. 129, we have a direct comparison between the 
knowledge of the philosopher and the knowledge of the pjrwp. 
cal pny & ye eldds ri det Neyer olde rl Set cuwrfoa Kal xbr’ Epevov 
elacty kal x67’ dicat: . . . obk Eparod ptrocbygov paddrAov 
hR rod phropos eldévae wore xp) cuwray. Krd. 

I have shown that Isocrates, Cicero and Dionysius made 
the oratof supreme in the sphere of ethics which is more 
strictly the province of the philosopher. The same view 
appears in Aristides. First the s#7wp is a good man himeelf, 
made so by the necessity of his profession. 

II, p. 83: &AAA py 3 ye érépous 7a Sixaca xpdrrey travayKalwv 
wOND xov xp@rov airés ye wapecxebaorar. ob yap éyxwpet Bonfety 

1Cf. Isoc. Ant., 277: . . . d06’ &ua ro Neve eb xal rd gpovely xapayerfoerat 
rots gtdogégws Kal giroTluws xpds rods Adyous StaKkepévors. 


The phrase ed eixéy naturally assumes in a rhetorician a meaning quite 
different from that which it had in Hesiod. 
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pev T@ dtxalw, rot dé xaradbew 7rd dlxacov abrov rp@rov brapxev. 
otxody 6 piTrwp ob pdvov airds otk dduxjoe, add’ od’ Erepov édoe: 
. . « 84: 6 péev yap Kadés re xayabds ob ravrn phrwp, 6 bé prrwp 
Kadrds xayabbs, Ss ye kal ros &AXous érl tadr’ Gye.) 

The virtue of the j4rwp is of course only a preliminary to 
his great task of producing virtue among mankind.? The four 
parts of virtue are all connected with rhetoric: II, p. 72: a&\\a 
phy ris ye aperqs rérrapa 57 rob gaow elvac popta, ppdvnor, 
cwppoobynv, dixaocbynv, avdpelavy. pnroprx) tolvuy ebpeOn perv ey 
ypovnoe Kal vrép duxacocbyns, awypoctvn b&€ trav éxdvTwr Kal 
dvipela ras woes ower’ . . . TeTTApwv Sytwv poplwy ris aperis 
d&ravra 6: airiis wexolnrar. The same thought is repeated 
almost verbatim on page 128. | 

As an example of this we have the character of the Athenians 
under the rule of Pericles, II, p. 179: kal 30 waddov éripwr Kaxetvor 
xal tovs Ndyous, rocolrw KoouLwrepoy Kal aowypovécrepoy atrav 
é&eo0ar xal rdons mapavopias ayetecOa. | 

This presentation of Aristides’ views on rhetoric will, I 
hope, serve to show that while he has few actual quotations 
from Isocrates, his point of view is essentially Isocratean in 
that he glorifies the orator as the true statesman, general and 
philosopher. | 


THE PsEuDO-LUCIANIC LAUDATIO DEMOSTHENIS 


In the Encomium of Demosthenes that has come down to 
us in the Lucianic corpus we have a good example of the 
ascription of all virtues to the orator. Demosthenes was not 
only a model of virtue in private life, and a wonderful speaker, 
‘but was especially remarkable for cbveo.s and gpévnua as a 
statesman, and had all the qualities essential for a general,— 
had he only taken the field Philip would have been forced to 
fight for the possession of Macedonia. 

I give below several passages to illustrate the author’s 


1 Cf. Isoc. Ant., 278: xal uv ob’ 6 welOey Bovddpevos dpedfoe Tijs dperijs kT. 
2 Cf. p. 14. 
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attitude. <A general review of all his qualities—18: od 6’ el 
pev ext rov Anuoodéevny ddov égarat ty yvoun Tpdrovo, Kal pdda dp 
dropots wept rov Néyov E&rrwy otd’ Exwv Srov mpwrov Ty yvouy 
AdBoro . . . oluae be xai od peramrndav ovx éxovra éy’ re oralys, 
é&y kixd\w oe reptedxovrwy pboews peyadomperols, puns dcardbpov, 
Blov aweypovos, Nédyou dewdrnros, ris év tats mpdkeow dyvdpeias, 
Anupatwv wodkdGv cal peyddwr brepovias, dixarcocivyns givarbpwrias 
mlorews wpoviuaros cuvécews, éexdorov THv mwok\Gy Kal peyadwr 
TOMTEVLATWY. 

Farther on in the treatise emphasis is laid on the fact that 
Demosthenes was more remarkable as a statesman than as an 
orator. 

32: GAN’ €l 64 Twa ravtwr Kal Anuooberny abrés re dis 'AOnvnow, 
el kal pa) kata woAAhy cxodny, ocvyyerouevos kal mapa Tov &\\wy 
évarurOavduevos ék te tav wodktrevpatrwr ablradv elyov Pauudoas, 
ovx os av vouloeé tis, THs Tov Adywv deworynros .... 33: yw 
5é ravryy (tiv Sbvayey tiv Tov AGvyou) wev devrépay Erarrov ev xwpa 
Tileis dpyavou, Anuocferny é6€ ablrdavy vrepyyaunv rov TE wporg7n- 
PaTOS Kal THS TUPEGEWS. 

mevdm and yyywpn are coupled in chapter 34: 

THs GrAayv Bias THY TOU AOyou weldw Kai 7d THs yrouns EuPpiles 
oléany Tuels delTeEpor. 

He is the equal of Themistocles and Pericles. 37: 6 yap 
"AOnvalos rots waa! OeucoroxdAds nai TlepexAgs eyévero, rodro rots 
viv 6 Anpoobevns, éyautAdos OeumioroxAet per tHy civEect?, 
Ilepixdet 56 TO Ppdrvypa. 

He would have made a successful general. 37: (Philip 
speaks) xail xah@s ye, Evy, rowodow 'APnvaion Xdpynra pev xal 
Acoreifny xai Ipdfevor xai rovwovrovs tivas arodecxvivres orparnyetr, 
Anpoobevny éé elow xatéxovres Emi TOU Bhuaros. ws el rovTov rdv 
avépwrov Srhkwr aréynvay xal veoy kal orparorédwr Kal Katpay xal 
Xenparwv kiprov, xv uy wepl Tis Maxedovias Gy xaréornoe poe Tov 
dovyor. 

Chapter 38 continues in a similar strain. His adherence 

1 Cf. Cicero’s veteres alli. 

6 
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to the Isocratean ideal is well summed up in the phrase (41): 
air@ d¢ tiv rottrelay yuuvdovov vtrocoglas rpobéuevos. 

He is orator, philosopher, statesman and general, and his 
philosophy is that of Isocrates, the philosophy that is practical. 


CONCLUSION 


With the discussion of the influence of Isocrates on Cicero, 
Dionysius, Aristides and the author of the Laudatio Demos- 
thenis this dissertation comes to an end. To follow all the 
ramifications of the subject would involve making several 
independent studies. The introduction of Aristides natu- 
rally suggests the question of the Second Sophistic and its 
antecedents.! Then, again, it has not been possible to consider 
the problem of the fragments of Philodemus, and the possible 
relation between them and the lost treatise of Dionysius ‘Txrép 
THs woNTiKAs gerocoglas rods Tovs KaTarpexovras abrfs ddixws.2 In 


1Cf. Rohde, Der griechische Roman’, p. 312n. He considers the 
Second Sophistic a continuation of Asianism. This position is attacked 
by Kaibel in Hermes, XX (1885), 497, who regards Aristides as a successor 
of Dionysius and Isocrates, and minimizes the Asiatic influence. He is 
answered by Rohde in Rh. Mus., XLI (1886), 170, who draws the dis- 
tinction between Aristides and the other Sophists of his time. Aristides, 
he says, is not typical. In fact he is opposed to the main currents of 
thought of the age. The apparent connection between the Second So- 
phistic and the old Attic orators which is suggested by Philostratus’ 
mention of Aeschines as the first representative of the Second Sophistic 
is explained by Schmid, Atticismus I 28 ff. cf. also Brandstaetter, 
Leipziger Studien, 15 (1894), 260 ff. Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, 353 f.) 
thinks that both Kaibel and Rohde are right in that the conflict between 
Atticism and Asianism continued during the period designated as Second 
Sophistic, and some writers (Aristides in particular) clung to the Attic 
revival while others maintained the tradition of Asianism. The view of 
Norden, 354, that Asianism is a development of the old sophistic would 
seem to include Isocrates as a possible source of Asianism, and to be at 
variance with my view that Isocrates was a model for the Atticists. The 
discrepancy is only apparent, however. Isocrates was not used by the 
Asianists as a model (Schmid, Atticismus, II, 3, n. 3). So that Isocrates 
was not a part of the tradition of the Asian school, and for that reason was 
well fitted to be an authority for the Atticists. 

2 Cf. Usener’s preface to his edition of Dionysius, p. xxxv. 
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this dissertation the aim has been to present studies in a few 
authors who reveal the influence of Isocrates, and to point to 
the possibility of similar discoveries in allied fields. 


APPENDIX 


On pages 6-9 I suggested that by lééac Isocrates meant the 
“‘ thought elements ”’ or ‘‘ ideas ”” which were used in literary 
composition, that he made it a part of his course of instruction 
to present to his pupils a series of these lééa:, and that in the 
TIpds Nexoxdéa we have a collection of such “‘ ideas ” on govern- 
ment without the rhetorical embellishment with which Isoc- 
rates would ordinarily have presented them to his readers. 
To confirm that suggestion I now propose to compare some of 
the thoughts of the IIpds Nexoxd\éa with the form in which these 
thoughts are developed in other treatises—an analysis which 
I hope may throw some light on Isocrates’ methods of com- 
position. 

In the examples to be presented below five methods of 
treating the idéa are used. (1) The (ééa is expanded by 
enumerating details, or by substituting for a name of a class 
the names of the objects forming the class. A very simple 
example will suffice to illustrate my meaning. The word 6nypla 
in the sentence zepl 7d Onpla réxvas edphxayev, als abtav ras 
yuxds tpyepoduev (Ad Nic., 12) appears in the expanded form in 
one place as trrou, xbves, ra wAELoTA Tov dw (Ant., 211), in 
another as Néovres, &pxroe (Ant., 213). (2) A similar method is 
that by which a thought or iééa expressed in abstract or semi- 
scientific terms is developed into the plainer and more cir- 
cumstantial language of every-day life. For example, Ad 
Nic., 31, 7d Tis wodews SAns HO0s dporodrat rots &pxoverww becomes 
in Nic., 37, gtdet 7d TAROs ev robros rots éxiryndebpact rdv Blov 
Stayer, dv ols Gy rods &pxovras robs atr@v dpdor dtarpliBovras. 
(3) The reverse of this process may be employed. Naturally 
examples of this are rare, as the normal arrangement is that 
the scholastic statement is abstract and the concrete form is 
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best adapted to public presentation. For an instance of 
this usage see b and b’ below, p 69. (4) The thought is 
repeated, each time with a different example, and the changes 
made necessary by the change in example. Thus the thought 
that careful training (ériuédeca) is useful in everything else 
and therefore must be useful in improving character, is de- 
veloped in Ant., 209 ff., in a threefold fashion, comparing the 
effect of émipédeca on. the soul with its effect on (a) rdcas 
ras rpdtes xal rds réxvas, (b) owpara, (c) lrrous, kbvas. (5) Per- 
haps the commonest method of development is by contrast or 
balance of thought. Thus in Ad Nic., 17, he gives the quali- 
ties of good laws; they must be just, useful, consistent, etc. 
Then in Panath., 144, wishing to show that the old laws of 
Athens were good, he first tells what they were not, and then 
gives as the affirmative side the qualities enumerated in Ad 
Nic., 17. This balancing of thought, this continuous use of 
the formulas pa ... 5é od . . . &\Ad is a mannerism with 
Isocrates, so much so that it appears at times even in the 
otherwise simple and straightforward style of the IIpds Nexoxdéa. 

These are the methods of expanding an idea which are the 
most obvious. A more careful examination of the orations 
with this in mind would doubtless reveal many more. A few 
examples may now be taken up to illustrate the way in which 
the various methods were combined. 

Ad Nic., 12, appears in an expanded form in Ant., 209 ff. In 
Ad Nic. we find two ideas: one that careful training will 
improve the mind; the other, if we can train animals we can 
train men. The way in which these ideas are developed in the 
Antidosis can best be shown by arranging the passages in 
parallel columns. 


Ad Nic., 12. Ant., 209 ff. 
(a) cat pr vopete rv Exe- (a’) axpGrov pev el xacas Tas 
méXNerav & pey rots &djos wpdéers wal ras réxvas 
xpaypuace xpnoluny etvac, eldédres rats weNETaLsS Kal rats 


gtrXo7oviacs dXtoxopévas, 
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(b) xpds 8€ rd BerXrlous 
Huds Kal ppovipwreépouvs 
ylyvecBae unieulay Shyam Exew, 


(c) unde karayyva@s Trav dv- 
Opwrwv rocabrny dbuaruxiar, 
as wept pev Onpla réxvas ev- 
phxapev, als aitav ras yuxds 
Huepotpev kal wrreElovos 
&Elas rovodper, tyas 5’ abrods 
ovdey Gy rpds peri WveXjaarper. 


(6') xpos ri ris pport- 
gews Goxnow radra pyoeulay 
Hyobvrat Obvauw exe. | 


(a” b’’) érear’ el trav prev ow- 
barwy pndey odtrws ay pnoear 
elvac gaddov, & Te yupvacbey 
Kal wovijcay ovx dv ely Bédrvor, 
Tas 6€ Yuxas ras duecvoy regu- 
kulas t&v owudrwv pnddy adv 
vouttovat yeveoOar srovdarorépas 
wadevlelcoas xal rvxotvoas ris 
wpoonxovons émipedelas: 


(c’) érc 8’ el rept rods ta rovs 
kalrolsxkivasxalra rretora 
Tay Cwwy dp&vres réxvas éxov- 
ras Twas, als rd wey avd peto- 
Tepa, ra 6¢ rpadrepa, Tra be 
Qpovepwrepa odor, sept 
Thy Tay avOpwrwy plow pndeuiay 
olovrac rovabtny edpjofar mat- 
delay, Ares Av abrovs éxl re robrwr 
@virep kal ra Onpla duvnbeln rpoa- 
yayety, Ad\Aad rocalrny ardayrwv 
quay druxlayv kareyyaoka- 
auv, wod’ dportoyjoceaav pev ay 
Tats muerépacs dravolats éxacrov 
tay Syrwy Berriov yiyveoOatr Kat 
Xpnotmaorepov, adrods 6’ spas 
Tous €xovras THY ppdyynow Tabrny, 
7 wavra wrelovos &kia movodper, 
Tro\u@ot Aeyev, ws obdev ap 
&\AfXous wpds Emcelxeray eEvep- 
VETNO ALper. 


Be Sil in — a ale eo i 
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(c!’) & 8 xdavrwy devdrarov, 
Srt xal’ &xacrov zov évavrdv 
Oewpodyres ev rots Oabuact rovs 
bey éovras mpadrepoy draxerpe- 
vous xpos tous Oeparebovras 
Tav avOpworwy enor wrpds rods 
e0 xowdvras, tas 8 &pxrovs 
Kaduvooupevas xal pipousévas ras 
huerépas éxcorhuas, od’ éx rob- 
tw Sivavrat yv@vat tiv radelay 
kal tiv éwiédecavy, Sonv exer 
dbvapuuy, od’ Ste radra woNd dy 
Oarrov rihv tyertpay plow F 
thy éxelywy wpEeNnoeer. 


(a’) is expanded from (4) by enumeration of details: 
év rots &AXots TPaGypace © Faoas rds rpdkes Kal rds réxvas 
éxipé\era © rats pedérats Kal rats yidorovlats 

(6’) is a restatement of (6) in more abstract form: 
xpos 6¢ rd BedXrlouvs tuds xal ypporepwrépouvs yiyverPar © rpds TV 
THs -ppovhvews Eoxnow 

(a’’b’’) is a doublet of (a) and (0), giving a single illustration 
(c@ua) of the phrase racas rds xpdtes xal rds réxvas. 

The second thought (c) is developed by means of contrast 
of a negative statement with an affirmative. In the passage 
in the Antidosis certain adjective phrases have been added 
which merely bring out the thought implied in the original 
statement. 


ndé Katrayvas trav dvipw- wept 6€ thy trav davOpwrwv 
xwv tooalrny ducruxlayv as glow pnéeplay olovra rocat- 
wept péev Onpla réxvas edpjxapev tyv evpjoba wacdelay iris . . . 
als «rv. | &NAA tocabrny axdyrwv por 
&Qruxlav KarTreyvaKkacey 


S08’ duodoyjoeay. ... 
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Here the words pndeulav . . . &dAd introduce the usual con- 
trast between the negative and affirmative statements of the 
thought. Note also the presence of certain words in both 
Ad Nic. and Ant. pndé xarayvgs .. . dvoruxlay © ws... aruxlap 
Kareyvoxaow oof ... , forming, as it were, a framework on | 
which the expanded form is put. 


Finally the thought of training animals (c—c’’ es is presented 


again with different examples: 


8 6¢ wdvrwy dSevoraroyv . . 


. Tovs éovras, 


wept Onpia KTX. © < mpadrepoy draxewévous ... , 


ras 5 &pkrovs Kadwoouueévas, ... * 


_ Ad Nic., 17, {Hree vdpous . 


. mowdow is developed in Pan- 


ath., 144. In the Ad Nicoclem the requisites for good laws 
are stated; they must be just, useful, consistent, and prevent 
long and troublesome litigation. Isocrates develops this in 
the Antidosis by contrast. Speaking of the good old laws, he 
first enumerates the qualities they did not possess, éwpwy robs 
Te vouous dvaryeypapupevous, obx dpuolous Tots viv Keiuévors, olde KrX., 


Ad Nic., 17 


onre. vouous >. . dtxalous 
kal cupgéporvras kal col- 
ouv abrots dpor\oyoupe- 
vous, mpos 5& robros olrues 
Tas pev apguoBnrjnces ws édaxi- 
otras, ras 6€ duaXboes ws oldv re 
taxlioras Tots woAlrats mowvow. 


then he introduces with 4\X4 the positive qualities of the laws. 


Panath., 144 


éewpwy robs te vouous dvaye- 
ypappéevovs, ob x dpolous rots viv 
Ketpevors, ovde tocabrns Trapaxis 
kal rogoblrwy évayvrwoewy pe- 
crovs ore pndoevy ay durvnOjvar 
ouvidety unre Tous xpnoluous unre 
rovs axpyorous atrav, a4NNG 
mp@rov pev ddlyous, ikavots de 
Tots xpjoGar weddovee Kai padious 
ouvdety, érecra Stxatlovus kal 
cupgépovras kal oglour 
abrots édpodroyoupévons, 
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The thought of Ad Nic., 31, is developed in Nicocles, 37, by 
putting in a detailed and concrete form what is expressed as 
an abstract principle in the Ad Nic. 


Ad Nic., 31 


uy =«6Tols «pev &XXous délov 
xooplws (Rv, rovs 5€ Baordéas 
&raxtws, ad\a THY TwWHpo- 
cotynv wapadetypa Tots 
&dots xablorn, yryvwokwv, sre 
ro THs roNEws BANS FOOs 
dporodracTrots &pxoverv. 


Nicocles, 37 


repli cwppootbrns... aa 
6é wraphderyua Karaorioar 
Tov TpOTOY Tov éuavrod Tots &AXots 
woNlras, Yyiyvwokwy, bre ge- 
Aet TORARGOS Ev rovrots 
Tots TOY 
éy ols ay 


rovs &pxovras tovs av- 


éxrietndetbpace 
Blov dcayeer, 


Ty dpaace dtarplBorvras. 
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